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SUMMER RESORTS. 


THE 


Ee 


OCEAN HOUSE, 


JUNE, 1873. 


WEAVERS & BATES. 


CHITTENANGO 
White Sulphur Springs, 


MADISON COUNTY, N.Y. 


Access, via New York Central Railroad, to Chitte- 
nango Station, 12 miles east of Syracuse. 

First-class Hotel, with every requisite, will open 
May 24. L. L. BRITTON, late of Everett House, 
New York, Proprietor. 





The Tappan Zee House, 
NYACK .ON THE HUDSON, N. Y., 


One hour from New York City, will be OPENED 


JUNE 14, for the reception of guests, and kept in the | 


best style. Diagrams of the house may be procured 
by addressing 


L. D. Mansfield, Proprietor. 


POPULAR NEW MUSIC BOOKS 
FOR THE COMING MUSICAL SEASON. 
THE STANDARD. Emerson & Patan. $1.50 


Unexcelled as a Collection of Church Muste. 


THE RIVER OF LIFE. Perks & Benter. 


& 


The Newest and Freshest of Sabbath School 
Song Books. 
CHEERFUL VOICES. L. O. Emerson. 5» 
Very beautiful School Song Book. 
GEMS OF STRAUSS, 


All the best Strauss Music. 


JOHANN SrRavas, 2. 


ORGAN AT HOME. For Reed Organs, 2.50 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, JULY 26, 1873. 





200 most attractive pieces. 


SCLARKE’S DOLLAR INSTRUCTORS FOR 
Reed Organs, Piano, and Violin. 












EMERSON’S CHANTS AND RESPONSES. 1,00 


DR. STREETER’S}] VOICE BUILDING. 1.50 
Sold everywhere. 


Sent, post.paid for retail price. 


Oliver Ditson & Co., Boston. 


a _C. H. Ditson & Con, m1 Broadway, N. Y. 
MANHATTAN SAVINGS 
INSTITUTION, 

644 Broadway, cor. Bleecker St. 


New York, June 20, 1873. 


Forty-Fifth Semi-Annual Dividend. 


_ The Trustees of this Institution have declared the 
FORTY-FIFTH SEMI ANNUAL DIVIDEND, at 
ai the rate of SIX PER CENT. PER ANNUM, on 
all sums remaining on deposit during the three or 
six months ending July Ist, Payable on and after 
the third Monday of July. 

Ali Dividends not withdrawn will receive interest 
the same as a deposit, 

= E. J. BROWN, Presi > 

EDWARD SCHELL, Treasurer. —_ 

Cc, F. ALVORD, So>zretary. 


DEPOSIT TO-DAY. 
THE FREEDMAN’s SAvINGs AND Trust Company, 
Chartered by the United States. 
No. 185 BLeEecKER STREET, New York. 
58 Al ‘ y 
ASSETS OVER $4,000,000. 
J. W. ALVORD, President. 
G. W. STICKNEY, Actuary. 
A. M. SPERRY, Genl. Inspector. 
Zi . SAM'L HARRIS, Manager. 
"Send for Circular. JOHN J. ZUILLE, Cashier. 


emia <a SAVINGS 


‘ ’ 
Nos. 1 and 3 THIRD AVENUE. 
FORTIETH DIVIDEND. 

THE USUAL SEMI-ANNUAL INTEREST, at the 
rate of SIX PER CENT. per annum, will be paid to 
depositors on and after Wednesday, July 16th, on 
all sums entitled thereto, or, if not ‘withdrawn, will 
be added to the account, and will draw interest from 
July Ist, as a deposit of that day. 

Iuterest from July 1st allowed on deposits made 


now. 
By order ¥ oo gd Trustees. 
: SAAC T. SMITH, President. 
& 3 W. LILLIE, Secretary. pseenana 





Write for a Price List to J. HM. JOHNSTON, 
N Se 







179 Smithfield St., Pittsbureh, Pa. 
Breech-Loading Shot Guns, $40 to #300. Double Shot 
Guns, #3 to $150. Single Guns, $3to $20. Rifles, £8 to #75 
Revolvers, $6 to #20. Pistols, $l to #& Gun Material, 
Fishing Tackle, &c. rrye discounts to dealers or eluhe, 
Army Guns, Revelvers, etc., bought or traded for. Goods 
set by express ©.0.D. to be examined betore paid for, 





—— = 


[Price 10 Cents. 








CHICKERING 


PIANO - FORTES. 


THE 
Best Pianos at the Lowest Prices 
and upon the most favorable terms of payment. 


We invite the attention of Persons intending to 
purchase Pianos to our New Illustrated Catalogue, 
giving full description of Styles and Prices, and the 
terms on which we sell to those desiring to make 


EASY MONTHLY PAYMENTS. 


Send For a Catalogue. 


CHICKERING & SONS, 


11 East 14th St., New York. 
354 Washington St., Boston. 


THE PATENT 








ARION PIANO 


IS NOT EQUALLED. 


Write for circular and mention the ALBION. 
Address the Arion Piano Forte Company, No.5 
East Mth 8treet, New York City, 


A GREAT FFER { Horace Waters & 
« Sop, 481 Broad- 

way, N. ¥., will dispose of 100 PIANOS & 
ORGANS of first-class makers, including 
WATELtS, aé extremely low prices for 
cash, or part cash, and balance in small monthly 
payments New 7 Octave first-class PIANOS, 
all modern improvements, for $275 cash. Organs 
55, $75. Double-Reed Organs, $100; 
4-STOP, $110 ; 8-STOP, $12, and upwards. 


WATERS’ CONCERTO PARLOR ORGANS 


are the MOST BEAUTIFUL in STYLE Gnd PERFECT in 
TONE EVER MADE. The CONCERTO STOP is the 
BEST EVER PLACED IN ANY OrnGAN. /f is produced b 

a third set of reeds PECULIARLY VOICED, the ERPECE 
of which is MOST CHARMING and SOUL-STIR- 
RING, while its IMITATION of the HUMAN VOICE 
is SUPERB. Terms Linerar,. JLLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUES MAILED for one stamp. A liberal 
discount to Ministers, Churches, Sunday-Schools, 
Lodges, ete. gents Wanted, 


MOODY’S 
EUREKA STAMP 
for Perforation into 
Checks, Drafts, &c., 
the amount forwhich 
they are drawn, to 
prevent alteration — 
The points are inked 
and penetrace the 
fibre of the paper,and ‘ 
cannot be removed 
by chemicals. The 
check is moved forward by the upward action of the 
lever of the machine. Price $20. 

J. G. MOODY, 


63 Trinity Building. P.O.» x 0028, New York 
CALL OR SEND *OR A CIRCULAR 
POST OFFICE NOTICE. 

: MAILS FOR EUROPE, during the weck 
ending Saturday, Aug. 2nd, 1873, will close at 


this office, +n Wednesday, at 6.30 A.M., on Thursday 
at 13 A.M., and on saturday at 8 and 11 A.M, 








T. L, JAMES, Postmaster, 


NEW BOOKS. 


G. WwW. Carleton & Cor, 
PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK. 


S 


GREAT EXPECTATIONS. ° 


The fourth volume of ** Carleton’s New Illustrated 
Edition” of Cuartes Dickens’ Works, (the best, 
cheapest, and handsomest edition in the world). 
Printed from new, readable type ; exquisitely illus 
trated by the original artists chosen by Dickens him 
self; handsomely bound, and sold at $1.50 per 
volume, 

* Pickwick,” “Oliver Twist,’ “David Copper 
field,’ and ** Great Expectations,’ are now ready, to 
be followed by one volume each month, until all are 
out. Those who want a first-rate edition of Dickens’ 
Works, should, at once, commence taking this new 
and best edition, 


WOOD'S NEW YORK &UIDE. 


A beautiful new Guide and Hand-book to the 
City of New York, containing almost everything 
that anyone wants te know about the metropolis of 
Amgrica. With nearly 100 illustrations, maps, ete. 
Cc bound, price $1. 





PURPLE AND FINE LINEN. 


A bold and original new American novel by Edgar 
Fawcett. Handsomely bound, price $1.75, 





“BETSEY AND I ARE OUT.” 


A Thanksgining Story in verse, by Mrs. N. 8. 
Emerson, Embodying the famous ballad of * Betse 
and I are Out.” Beautifully printed and beund, 
price $1.50, 

The sweet and touching poems with, which this 
remarkable volume is filled, not less than the exciting 
controversy regarding Mrs. Emerson's claims 4s 
author of *‘ Betsey and I are Out,” is creating enor- 
mous sale for the book, which the Publishers find it 
difficult to supply. A new edition will be out this 
week, containing the author's famous answer, ‘* How 
Husband and I Made up,” which ls even better than 
* Betsey and I are Out.’ 

° 


ROMANCE OF THE RAIL. 


A capital new book by the famous Western Rail 
Road man Sterne Situ. Containing a varied and 
interesting budget of humorous and pathetic sketches, 
rhymes, remances, anecdotes, incidents and stories, 
concerning Rail Roads, Railway Men, etc. Just the 
sort of book for travellers, and even for stayers-at- 
home, Full of illustrations. handsomely printed and 
bound. Price $1.50. ics 


EDNA BROWNING. 


A delightful new novel, by a | J. Holmes. One 
of the best she has ever written. The other novels by 
this extremely popular author are Tempest and Sun- 
shine—'Lena Rivers—Marian Grey-- Meadowbrook— 
English Orphans—Cousin Maude—Homestead —Dora 
Deane—Darkness and Daylight—Hugh Worthington 
—Cameron Pride—Rose Mather—Ethely n’s Mistakez™ 
Millbank—etc, Price $1.50. 


— 


CLIFFORD TROUP. 


A novel of absorbing interest by Mrs. Westmore- 
land, of Georgia, author of ‘* Heart Hungry,” which 
had such an enormous sale last year. Price, $1 75. 


CACHET ; 

Or the Secret Sorrow. A new novel, by Mrs. M.J.R 
Hamilton, of Atlanta, Georgia. Beautifully printed 
and bound, price $1 75. 

wa” These book sare beautifully bound— sold every 
where—and sent »y mail, postage free, On receipt of 
price, by 

G. W. CARLETON & CO., Publishers 


(Under the Fifth Aver ne Hotel,} 
SMadison Square, New York- 
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“ ARCHIMEDEAN,” 


THE CHAMPION 
LAWN MOWER OF THE WORLD. 
} f 











This beautiful Mower is now so well known, 
throughout the United States and Europe, 


that it requires no recommendation (over 
16,000 sold in this country alone). ‘the only 
balanced Lawn Mower with AN ADJUST- 
ABLE HANDLE. 

10-inch cut, croquet mower, a beautiful 
little machine for small lawns, croquet 
grounds, cemetery lots, easily cperated by a 
lad or miss of 10 years, price $20; 12-inch, 
$22 ; 14-inch, standard size, $25; 28- inch, 
pony, $100; 32-inch, horse, for public parks 
and large lavens, $125. Every machine war- 
ranted to give perfect satisfac ion. We ehal- 
lenge the world to a trial, and to produce a 
machine its equal. Try it, and you will buy 
no other. 

Send for Illustrated Cireulurs. 

MANUFACTURED BY THE 


Hills‘ Archimedean’ Lawn Mower Co. 


COLT’S ARMORY, HARTFORD, CONN. 


For sale by B. K. BLISS & SONS, 23 Park Place, N.Y 
THE “LIGHT RUNNING” 


“DOMESTIC” 























Presents a re- 
cord of success 
unparalleled in 
the history of 
Bewing Ma- 
chines, Send 
for Illustrated 
Price List. 


“someone” 8. M. Co..New York. 


Ayer’s Hair Vigor, 
FOR RESTORING GRAY HAIR 


TO ITS NATURAL VITALITY AND COLOR. 


Advancing years, sick- 
ness, care, disappoint- 
ment,and hereditary pre- 
disposition, all turn the 
hair gray, and either 
of them incline it to shed 
prematurety. 

Ayer’s Harr Vicor, 
by long & extenstve use, 
has proven that it stops 
the falling of the hair 
immediately ; often re 
news the growth, and al 


ways surely restores its 
9 color, 
uray. 

t 


when faded or 
Y It stimulates the 

nutritive orgins to he althy activity, and preserves 
both the hair and its beauty. Thus Hrashy, weak or 
sickly hair becomes glossy, pliable and strengthened ; 
lost hair regrows with live iy expression ; falling hair 
is checked and stablished ; thin hair thickens: and 
faded or gray hair resume their original color. Its 
operation is sure and harmless. Its cures dandruff, 
heals all humors, and keeps the scalp cool, clean and 
soft—under which conditions, diseases of the scalp 
are impossible 

Asa dressing for ladies’ hair the Vicor is praised 
for its grateful and agreeable perfame, and valued 
for the soft lustre and richness of tone it imparts, 





PREPARED BY 


Dr. J. C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass., 
Practical and Analytical Chemists, 
Sold by all Druggists and Dealers in Medicine. 


EAT CHANCE FOR AG 
pGRE! want an ANCE, FOR, AGENTS, 
a chance to mt uke 85 to $20 per day selling 
our new 7 strand White Wire Clothes Lines 3 
amy last forever ; sample free. 

Address at once Hudson 
Works, 130 Maiden Lane, cor. Water St., 
or 16 Dearborn St.. ¢ hicago, Hl. 


1 & me 


Houses For Sale in Elizabeth. 
Houses To Let in Elizabeth. 
Houses Furnished 
Apply by letter or personally to 
ATIERN, 
9 Liberty Street, 


i. Bx 


Elianbeth, | 


Cc 
Af 

so there is no | CIT 
River Wire | ¢ 
Cc 


in Elizabeth. 


U1 al'uis tes.deace, Madison Ave, and Julia Street, 





NATIONAL LIN 


‘Tons. 
SPAIN -4850 CANADA............45 
a. — .5150 GREECE..... 
| ERR NS 4340 THE QUEEN 
PRAICES cc ccicccecccs 4250 ENGLAN 
OS a 3847 HELVETIA 
DENMARK ......... 37% =ERIN ........ 


New York. They are built in water-tight compart- 
ments, and are spardecked, thus affording every 
convenience for the comfort of passengers, and se 
curing speed and safety with economy. 


leave Piers 44 or 47 
for Liverpool, 
sengers, 

From Liverpool for New York, every Wednesday. 

From Queenstown, every Thursday. 

Fortnightly to and from London direct. 

Cabin Passage to Liverpool or Queenstown, $80, 
$90 and $100, Currency. 

Steerage Passage to Liverpool or Queenstown, $29, 
Currency. 


crth! River, 


Cardiff, Bristol or London, 


pany’s Office, No. 69 Broadway, New York. 
F. W. J. HURST, Manager. 








EVERY WEDNESDAY AND SATURDAY. 
Columbia. .Wed., April 30 | Anglia,......Sat., May 17 
Australia Sat. -, May 3| Assyria. . b gg! 
Ismailia..... Wed., aw 7 | Europa.... ,» May 24 
Victoria.....Sat., May 10| Trinacria .. -d May 28 
Castalia... Wed., May 14 | Calfornia... .Sat., , May 31 


light and ventilation. 
RATES OF PASSAGE TO 
LIVERPOOL, OR LONDONDERRY. 


Sat. Steamers. Wed. Steamers. 
Gole Currency. 


GLASGOW, 


REE eee 75 and $65 75 and $65 
Cabin return tickets, secur- 
ing best accommodations. $130 $130 
STEERAGE, $30, CURRENCY. 

Tickets for passave to or from any seaport or rail- 
way station in Great Britain, Ireland, or the Con 
tinent issued at lowest rates. 

Drafts for any amouut at current rates. 
Company's Offices, No. 7 Bowling-green 








HENDERSON BROTHERS, Agents. 


aSAALU774 
a T 





STATE LINE 
New York, 

To Glasgow, Liverpool, 

and Londonderry. 

These elegant new Clyde-built steamers will sail 


from State Line Pier, Fulton Ferry, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
as follows : 





SYLVANTA, Wednesday, July 23. 
VIRGINIA, Wedne sday, August 6. 
GEORGIA, Wednesday, August 20. 


assengers at through rates to all parts of Great 

Sritain and Ireland, Norway, Sweden, Denmark, and 

Germany. 

Drafts for £1 and upwards. 

For freight or passage, apply to 

AUSTIN BALDWIN & CO., Agents, 
No. 72 Broadway. 

Steerage Passage Office, No. 45 Broadway. 


INMAN LINE 
Royal Mail Steamers 
TO AND FROM LIVERP@OL, CALLING 
AT’ QUEENSTOWN. 





CTIESTER, Saturday, July 26, 7 a.m. 
ANTWERP, Thursday, July Mt. 0 a.m. 

I BROOKLYN, Saturday, August % 11 a.m, 
, ty OF PARIS, Saturday, August 9, 2 p.m 
LIMERICK, Thursday, August it. “10 a.m. 


and every following Thursday and Saturday, 
Pier 45, North River, New York. 
RATES OF PASSAGE, 


from 


currency. 


rency. 

DRarrs at lowest rates. 
For Cabin Passage and general business, apply a 
the Company's Office, No. 15 Broadway. 

For Steerage Passage, at 53 Broadway. 


JOHN G. DALE, Agent. 














OCEAN STEAMSHIPS. 





The Steamships of this Line are full powered, and 
the largest in the Atlantic service leaving the port of 


One of the above tt Nerh nt Iron Steamships will 
every Saturday 
calling at Queenstow n to land Pas- 


("" Prepaid Steerage Tickets, to bring Passengers 
from Liverpool, Queenstown, Londonderry, Glasgow, 


Cheaper than by any other line. 


For Cabin or Steerage Passage, apply at the Com- 





Steamers sail from Pier 20 North River, New York, 


The passenger accommodations on steamers of this 
line are unsurpassed for elegance and comfort. Cabin 
state-rooms aré all on upper deck, thus securing good 


, New York, | 


Belfast, 


And every alternate Wednesday thereafter, taking 


CABLN, $70, $80 and $90, Gold, according to accom- 


Preraip Certiricates from above ports $32 cur 





OCEAN STEAMSHIPS. 





CUNARD LINE. 


EsTABLISHED 1840. 
The British and N. A. R.M, Steamships. 
BETWEEN e 
LIVERPOOL, BOSTON, AND NEW YORK, 
Calling at Cork Harbor. 
Three Sailings every week—From New York every 


ene and Saturday. From Boston every Tues- 
day. 


Rates of Passage. 
From Liverpool to New York or Boston. 
By Steamers not Carrying Steerage.—First Class, 
£26; Second Class, £18. 
By Steamers Carrying Steerage.—First Class 15, 17 
and 21 Guineas, according to accommodation. 


From New York or Boston to Liverpool. 
First Class, $80, $100 and $130 Gold, according to 
accommodation. 
Return Tickets on favorable terms. 
Tickets to Paris, $15, Gold, additional. 
Steerage, $30 Currency. 


Steerage tickets from Liverpool and Queenstown 
and all parts of Europe, at lowest rates. 

Through Bills of 7 given for Belfast, Glasgow, 
Havre, Antwerp, and other ports on the continent, 
and for. Mediterranean porta. 

For Freight and Cabin passage, apply at the Com- 
pany’s Office, 4 Bowling Green, N. Y. 

For Steerage passage, at iil Broadway, Trinity 
Building, N. Y. 


CHAS. G. FR 


NCKLYN, AGENT. 





NEW YORK TO CARDIFF. 
The South Wales Atlantic Steam- 
ship Company’s New, First- 
Class Full-Powered Clyde- 
‘| Built Steamships, 


Will sail from Pennsylvania Railroad Wharf, Jersey 
City, as follows: 





GLAMORGAN,.............. July 30 
PEMBRKOKE......... . Aug. 30. 
GLAMORGAN ......... aie 
Machina thins ton cvcaiceh Oct. 1. 


| 
Carrying goods and passengers at through rates be- 
tween all parts of the United States and Canada to 
| dorts <4 the British Channel and all other points in 
sel caane 
These steamships, built expressly for the trade, 
are provided with all the latest improvements for the 
comfort and convenience of 


| CABIN AND STEERAGE PASSENGERS. 


4 oe $5 and $80 currency. 
Second Cabin.............. $55 currency. 
DOE ccacsrdect hen ehesaae 30 currency. 
Pre paid steerage certificates from Cardiff, $33. 


Drafts for £1 and upwards. 


For further pentionton, apply in Cardiff at the Com- 

pany’s Office, No. 1 Dock Chambers, and to 

ARCHIBALD BAXTER & CO., Agents. 
No. 17 Broadway, New York. 





CARRYING THE 


UNITED STATES MAIL 
BETWEEN 


New York, Cork and Liverpool. 

NEW AND FULL-POWERED STEAMSHIPS. 

OCEANIC, REPUBLIC, BALTIC, CELTiC, 
GERMANIC. BRITANNIC, ADRIATIC, MA. JESTIC 

Sailing from New York on SATURDAYS, from Li- 
verpool on THURSDAYS, and Cork Harbor the day 
following. 

From the White Star Dock, Pavonia Ferry, Jersey 
City, 

Passengers accommodations (for all classes) unri- 
valled combining 

ry, SPEED, AND COMFORT, 
ee. te rooms, smoking-room, and bath- 
rooms in midship section, where least motion is felt, 
Surgeons avd stewardesses accompany these steamers, 

RATES —Saloon, $100 gold. Steerage, $50 cur- 
rency. Those wishing to send for friends from the 
Old ‘Country can now obtain steerage prepaid cer- 
tificates, $32—currency. 

Passengers booked to or from all parts of America, 
Paris, Humburg, Norway, Sweden, India, Australia, 
China, ete. 

Excursion tickets granted at lowest rates, 

Drafts from £! upwards. 
| Forinspection of plans and other information, apply 
at the Company's offices, 19 Broadway, New Y ork, 


J. H. SPARKS, Agent. 








‘Remittances to England & Ireland. 


, TAPSCOTT’S 


EMIGRATION AND FOREIGN EX- 


modation. Round trip tickets at low rates, a CHANGE OFFICE, 
STEERAGE,.—To Queenstown, Liverpool, Gias 2 
gow, Londonderry, Be a Cardiff or Bristol, $30 86 Southestreet, New York, 


For Drafts for £1 and upwards, and passage tickets 
by Steamship and Sailing Packet at the 
,{1ates 
Apply to 


lowest 


TAPSCOTT BROTHERS and Co., 
{86 South Street, New York. 





ALBION. 
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THE 
Established in 1 
$5 


A YEREAN™ 


Offers TWO LARGE STEEL ENGRAVINGS, 
Premiums. These 
amount of subscription. 


as 


alone are worth double the 


THE ALBION 


Is the best and largest Eclectic Journal published. 
It contains News from 


ENGLAND, IRELAND, anp SCOTLAND. 


Able Editorials, Book Notices, Dramatic Criticism. 
News from the New Dominion. 
Opinions of the English and American Press. 
Financia REPoRTS 
AND THB 


CREAM OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


The following is a list of the 
which two are offered to any subecriber for $5 0 


engravings of 


per annum :— 

Craton’s QUEEN VICTORIA, 39x26 inches. 
Lucas’s PRINCE ALBERT, 39x26. 

Atian’s SIR WALTER SCOTT, 20x26. 
Stvart’s WASHINGTON, 33x24. 


Marreson’s BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, 28x21. 
Knicut’s LORD NELSON, 28x21. 
Buckier’s ST. PAUL'S, LONDON, 24x56 


Portrait or GEN’L. HAVELOCK, 30.22. 

Hernine’s THREE MEMBERS OF THE TEMPER 
ANCE SOCIETY, 24x30. 

THE CASTLE OF ISCHIA, from Stanfield’s 
21x27. 

LANDsEER’s RETURN FROM HAWKING, 33x25, 

LaNnDsEER’s DIGNITY AND IMPUDENCE, 33x25. 

LanpseeEr’s DEER PASS, 25x33. 

WanpesForpDE’s FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE, 33525 

Witkrss’ COLUMBUS’ NEW WORLD, 22x35). 

Wanpvesrorpe’s DR. KANE, 30x22. 

THE FIRST TRIAL BY JURY, 

THE FALLS OF NIAGARA, from an original draw 
ing made for the ALBION, 33x25. 

“GUESS MY NAME,” 27x21. 

HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT, London, 21x 

DUKE OF WELLINGTON, 26x20. 

WINDSOR CASTLE, 14x21. 

BUCKINGHAM PALACE, 13x21, 

WESTMINSTER ABBEY, 13x21. 

PRINCE OF WALES, 12x9. 

THE CAPITOL AT WASHINGTON, 11x21 

QUEEN VICTORIA, 21x13. 


Picture. 


2x. 


The following are the advertising rates: 
30 cents a line one insertion. 
25 cents each msertion one month. 
20 “ “ “ 
s+ “ 
sa * ad = 


three months. 
six months 


one year 


The ALBION will be sent to Subscribers until ex- 
plicitly ordered to be discontinued, and until payment 
of aii arrears has been made. Subscribers will observe 
that the subscription is payable in advance, and they 
will please note wken their term of subscription ex- 
pires, and remit for the ensuing year, without notice 
from the office. In so doing the subscription will be 
#4 to those who do not desire any premiums, but this 
privilege is extended only to those who pay within a 
month after their subscription becomes due. After 
that time $5 will be the invariable charge with’ 
out any premiums. For city subscribers $5, delivered 
by carriers. 

Remittances to ensure safety should be made by 
Post Office order, or check drawn to the order of the 
roprietor of the ALBion, or by Registered Letter. 
The registration fee has been reduced to Fifteen 
Cents, and the present system has been found by the 
postal authorities to be virtually an absolute protec- 
tion against losses by mail. All Postmasters are ob- 
liged to register letters whenever requested to do so. 

In the event of any of our subscribers at any time 
| tailing to receive their copies punctually, they will 
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IN AN APPLE-ORCHARD. 


Oh, apples, on the apple-tree, 

How fair you look ! how thick you be! 
Some red, seme yellow, and some gray, 
You ripen slowly day by day. 

The sun has touched you, and the rain, 
The calm, and then the hurricane. 

The drought has dried you, and the dew 
Has drenched ; and stili you grew and grew. 
Oh, apples, on the orehard-tiee, 

Speak to this heart, its teachers be! 
Where’er I tind a settled place, 

There I should grow with patient face. 
Let bud yield room to blossom’s suit, 
And that in turn to forming fruit. 
Below the surface of tne mind 

A secret sweetening | would find ; 

And in the heart’s deep core enwrought 
The mystic seeds of strong love-thought. 
And by my neighbors 1 would stand, 
And touch them with a gentle hand. 
And I would not have over-care 

Tf I be high, or low, or where ; 

But I desire, as time shall pass, 

A gatberer coming through the grass, 
With keen quick eye and ready touch 
To pick all fruit, ere ripe too much ; 
With a broad basket on bis arm 

To save me from old Winter's harm; 
Then, at the last, in garner stored, 

An oflering to the Orchard’s Lord. 


| 


—Chambers's. 
—— ee 
HIS OWN EXECUTOR. 
IN TWENTY-FOUR CHAPTERS. 


CHAPTER L—NATURE’S PROMPTINGS. 

It is about eleven A.M. and the Honorable Procul Porking- 
ton, Member for East Monkton, a seat practically at the dis- 

osal of the Duke of Gruffham, is breakfasting in his rooms, 
fardwicke Chambers, Hardwicke Street, S.W. Le is rather 
out of sorts this morning, fora late sitting at the “ House,” 
followed by a few rubbers at the “ Portland,” and aided by 
the eflects of a good many cigars and various alcoholic mix- 
tures partaken of during the night, has somewhat disordered 
our honorable friend’s digestion, He peevishly nibbles at his 
toast, and excerates and growls about his letters, and is alto- 
gether ina bad humor, 

Things are getting rather bad with Mr. Porkington. He 
has had the misfortune to outlive, not only his fertune, but 
his expectations ; and the birth of an heir to the last rever- 
sion in which he bad a possible interest, has rendered his 
final collapse only a question of time. Young Lord Cably 
comes of agé in another six months, and then farewell to his 





seat for East Monkton, which he will be obliged to resign for 
the benefit of the young heir; and with his seat in parlia- 
ment will vanish his last hope of obtaining some lucrative 
appointment from the government of the day. 

Growing years, too, have not made Mr. Porkington more 
indiflerent to the clegances and comforts of life; on the con- 
trary, he regards with more dismay than ever the prospect of 
approaching poverty. And yet, unless something almost 
miraculous intervenes, he will be compelled to give up these 
snug chambers, to abandon these elegant equipments, and to 
Fest contented with some obscure consulship, or the gover- 
norship, perhaps, o! a pestilential settlement five thousand 
miles from Pall Mall—happy, indeed, if he can obtain so 
much, 

His servant enters—a dark-eyed Italian, or perhaps a 
Maltese—and hands him, upon a silver salver, a letter and a 


Porkington breaks the seal of the letter, and reads it, 
whilst his servant waits in an attitude of respectful in- 
diflerence. 

Procul Porkington is a man who, although well preserved 
and fortified against the assaults of Time, is yet beginning to 
show some traces of his insidious attacks. He has a hand- 
some aristocratic face, a good nose, hair of a light brown, 
whiskers somewhat darker, for Procul has never been able to 
find a lighter dye that would stand. Ina favorable light, he 
looks quite young—not more than thirty. Seen without his 
wig and teeth, and before his whiskers have becn dyed, you 
might take him for seventy. His real age isa mecn between 
the two; he is about fifty, and has lived a good deal in the 
time. 

“ Who the cickens are Campion and Cromwell ?” he said, 
looking languidly through his gold eye-glass at the letter; 
“and what have they got to say ?” 

, 175 Cornhill. 

Dear Sir—Some years ago, in 185-, you bound apprentice 
to usa youth named Henry Butt, who subsequently, on our 
ship arriving at Melbourne, deserted her, and was lost. We 
have been favored to-day with a call from a gentleman, who 
informs us that he is the Henry Butt in question; his object 
is to ascertain news of his family and connections, of whom 
he is, it appears, entirely ignorant. We have referred him 
to you, as the only clue we are able to afford him, and 
remain, 

Your most obliged and humble servants, 
Campion & CROMWELL. 

The matter was one which didn’t seem to press for any 
immediate action. 

“Tell him to wait,” cried Procul, and went on with his 
breakfast. 

“Come back to sponge upon his relations, eh! Well, 
thank Heaven, he'll have no claim upon me; and if he can 
get anything out of the maternal side!’ Procul laughed 
lightly. “ Poor beggar!—Ah, dear, dear! what sad dogs we 
were in those days !” 

The reminiscence seemed to bring back to Procul a liitle 
vigor and cheerfulness. He ate half a bluater and a piece of 
dry toast, and then rang the beil. 

“ Antoine, let the youth appear.” 


. wel 
A man entered, at whom Procul glanced with 4 careless | dregs! 


air, that yet concealed « keen and observant scrutiny. He 
was a fine broad-shouldered, deep-chested youth, with a short 
tawny beard, a good-humored, reckless face. 

Procul waved him to a seat opposite the window ; and Mr. 
Butt flung himself upon the sofa with an easy freedom, that 


showed that he wasn’t perhaps so much impressed with the 





immeasurale distance existing between the Honorable Pro- 
cul Porkington and Henry Butt as perhaps he ought te have 
deen, 

“So,” said Procul, as he stood leaning against the marble 
chimney-piece, with his back to the window, his face in shade, 
whilst the frank open features of his visitor were in the full 
glare of the light—* so, you are the young man who ran away 
from his ship?” 

“ Well, yes, I believe I'm the same,” said Butt with a 
chuckle. 

“Its not a laughing matter,’ said Procul seriously ; “ it 
might be a thing for the magistrates, you know.” 

* Butt laughed still louder. “ Look here, gaiter,” he said, 
getting up and striking his breeches-pocket with his hand; 
“as long es a fellow has got plenty of the ready, he needn’t 
care about that sort of cattle.” 

“ There’s something in that,” said Procul, a little mollified, 
Che youth had not come to beg; that was evident. And the 
immediate fear of being calléd upon for money being re- 
moved, he began to look with some complacency on Harry 
Butt. “A precious creditable thing I call it to have such a 
son,” he said to himself.—* There’s somethiny in that, my 
lad; but money won't do everything—that is, not unless 
you've a great lot of it.” 

“ Well, thank Ieaven,” said Harry, “I’ve made a pretty 
good pile. But, as you say, it won't do everything ; it won't 
geta man father and mother, and sister and brother. That's 
what I want; I've come over here to England to track ’em 
out. 

“ Ah! said Procul, looking narrowly at Harry, “ rather a 
difficult job that. How will you begin ?” 

“Well, to say the truth,” said Harry, laughing lightly 
again, “I’ve come to you for advice on that point. Lsuppose 
you know something about me, or you woulda’t have taken 
the trouble to’prentice me out.” 

“ But suppose I can’t help you. Suppose that T was asked 
to do this by a friend, and that my honor forbade me to re 
veal his name.” 

“Tf your friend hadn’t done anything to be ashamed of, 
why shouldn't you tell his name ?” 

“ But supposing that my friend hadn't acted altogether 
well, not quite as you might have wished. Suppose that he 
had deceived a girl, and deserted her, we'll say ; and then, 
after a while, had sent the lad to sea, to be rid of them both, 
mother and son, what would you say then ?” 

“ T should say that you had better keep his name hid from 
me; that is, if he’s alive. But forall that, UH find him out ; 
and Vil never rest till Pve punished him.” 

“ What?” said Procul; “your own father, you unnatural 
boy! But come; I'm happy to say there’s no story of that 
kind. But before we go any further, pray, What are your 
reasons for making this inquiry ?” 

“ As 1 tell you,” said Harry, “T’ve got lots of money and 
nobody in the world belonging to me; I feel strane 
and lonely like, and I should like to know that IT was 
somebody's son.” 

“Ah! very creditable and nice, indeed. But when you've 
found them out, do you expect them to be people of distine- 
tion, who'll make a man of you 2” 

“Pell you what, sir,” saia Harry, “ T don’t want anybody 
to make a man of me; I've come to be a man without any- 
bedy’s making. It’s just the other way. I've made a pot of 
money out yonder, more than TL know what to do with, 
hardly. Now, the thought’s come over me many and many 
atime: Perhaps my father and mother are some poor crea 
tures, toiling and moiling at some bard labor for a bit of 
bread, not Knowing from one day to another how to keep 
body and soul together. Now, thinks I, if so be that might 
be the case, Tshould like to be a kind of Providence to them, 
to come down upon them unbeknown, and to lift’em up— 
ay, to lift them gradually, so as they shan’t know where the 
help comes from-—-ay, and to watch ’em, as they grow out of 
misery and despondency bit by bit into prosperity, health, 
and comfort. Wouldn't that be grand ?” 

“ A very nice idea,” said Procul; “ but it would be costly 
to carry out. Why, you might make a hole in a thousand 
pounds, carrying out a thing like that.” 

“And if it were fifty thousand,” said Ifarry, “I'd not 
mind; I’ve got no other way for my money.” 

“ Have a cigar?” said Procul, taking down a box of rega- 
lias. “ You'll find these good smoking.—Now, we shall talk 
more comfortably. Henry, my boy, can help you in this 
matter; indeed, Lean. Come, we shall liquor up, eh?) Ab, 
I love the racy, unconventional English of you colonists.— 
Antoine! Soda and seltzer, and cognac.” 

“Do you know,” said,Iarry, aftera pause, filling both his 
cheeks with smoke, and puffing forth a large volume of it 
into the air, “ these aren’t half bad weeds!” Here he drained 
a tall tumbler of soda and brandy. “ You're not half sucha 
bad fellow, either, Thinks I, when I first saw you: ‘ He’s 
one of those Cockney, hands-off sort of chaps.’ ” 

Procul stood by the fireplace, warming himself, and fidget- 
ing, and wofully at a loss what to do next. Surely this man 
had come to him for some good purpose! Tlowever unfortu- 
nate aman may be, and however much he may have deserved 
his ill-fortune, there is always at the bottom of his heart a 
feeling that fortune must have in reserve for him some final 
lucky turn, =“ And,” said Porkington to himself, “here, at 
the very last moment, is the lucky turn for me! Other men 
have been dragged down by their vices ; mine shall be salva- 
tion to me.” 

“ Then you think,” said Porkington, after a pause —“ you 
think I’m not such a bad sort of fellow after all ?” a 

“You're not, by Jove!” said Harry. “ IT call this real hos- 
pitality to a forlorn, friend'ess sort of chap.” 

“Ah, my boy,” said Procul, “it’s nature! It’s nature 
warms our hearts, and brings us nearer together! Why, my 
dear fellow, when you came into this room, and I saw your 
face, memories crowded upon my brain.—Your poor unfor- 
tunate mother—alas! I see her now—her dear, speaking fea- 
tures! Harry, does your heart warm too? Don’t you feel 
strange thrillings of real joy? Harry, can’t you guess ? 
Come, Harry, come”—putting out both his hands—* ['m your 
father !” 

* Hands off!” cried Harry, jumping up so that the sofa 











| oft! 
| silver-plate and your grand doings, and your valeys, and 








spun away and banged against the wall behind it—* bands 
What!” he cricd, “you my father!—you, with your 
your rings, and your jewels! And your son sent away, a 
poor wretched lad, kicked and culled and rope-ended, 
half-starved, and all neglecied, and wretched to. tie very 

fas it you who *prenticed me in that hell afloat? 





!Andif you're my father, where's my mother? What have 


you done with her? Man! give me an answer to that, I 
say! . 


“ And yet I did it very nicely,” said Procul to himself. 
“T thought it would have fairly melted him; it very nearly 


| melted me. But the youth wants judicious handling.” 








~. +3-.em 
“ Harry,” he went on, “ don’t reproach me. How wretche« 


Twas when I heard that you had run away, and that there 
was no chance of repairing my neglect! You don’t know 
what misery it has cost me since. But I can’t justify my 
self; I can only ask you to forgive me, But for your mother 
—no, I can’t blame myself there, Everything that lovin 
care could do for her was done. We were privately married, 
Iarry, and lived under an assumed name to avoid the perse- 
cution of my relatives; but, excepting that, your mother had 
hardly a wish ungratified. But she died when you were a 
mere infant; and then I—I was poor, dreadfully poor, I'd 
spent my last coin in procuring for her the little lesurine she 
required in her illness; and—no, Harry, my boy, I couldn’t 
bear the sight of you!” cried Precul, choking with emotion. 

“Come, don’t take on, old man,” said Harry, “ Never 
mind about me; I was young, and it did me good, As long 
as you was good to the mother, T'll forgive you everything 
else. Here's my flipper on it.” 

Procul sank into a chair, exhausted with emotion. Tarry 
sprang up seized a carafe of water, and stood over him. 

“No, no; no water; I’m better now,” said Procul; “ and 
let me be alone for a while.” ; 

“All right,” said Harry, filling his case from the box of 
cigars on the chimney-piece. “Pm going into the City to see 
about matters, and I'll come back—to dinner, eh ?—perhaps ; 
only, don’t wait for me, for I hate to be tied for time.” 


CHARTER IL—sT. CUTHBERT’S CHICKS. 


There is a thick fog in the City; a yellow, tawny fog, that 
wraps a man up like a blanket. One may see a bit of bright- 
ness at mid-day, just when the sun is a pale, watery blotch 
right overhead—that is, from any open part of the City—by 
the Exchange, we'll say, or from the parapet of London 
Bridge ; but here, in the closely packed parts of the City, 
there is scarcely any light. It is like plunging into an un- 
known gulf of lurid gloom, to dive into St. Cuthbert’s Lane. 

“ This is worse than the bush,” cried, in a choked voice, a 
stout young fellow, who was feeling his way from door to 
door in the lane. “ And it’s no good ‘ cooeying’ here, either, 
Come, this is the right place at last; yes, all right!” Ie read 
on a large brass plate the following inscription: “ Vestr 
| Offices. Clerk, Orlando Costicle ;” and on another somewhat 
smaller plate: “ Costicle and Costicle, Solicitors.” 

The fog was thick enough on the stair, and seemed to choke 
ithe solitary ges jet that quivered dimly half-way up; it was 
{thick eneugh in the clerk’s office; and it had even crept into 
| the private chamber of the vestry-clerk, where there was a 
|young man sitting with a yellow kind of halo round his head, 
| due to fog and gas-light and sickly daylight intermixed. 
| “Gentleman here,” said the clerk, “ wants to see Mr. Cos- 
|tiele, Letter of introduction” 
| ‘The young man took up the letter and a card. “ Tell him 
/—tell Mr, Butt my father’s out of town,” he said, after look- 
jing at the letter. 

“Look here!” said a deep voice from outside ; “it don’t 
matter about your father.” Then a shaggy, bearded head 
{was thrust into the room. “ You're his son, aren't you— 
| William Costicle ?—Ah! I thought so. That letter’s from 
| Sam Costicle, your brother, and there’s no secrets init. You 
;open it.” 
| The young man whom Mr, Butt thus addressed was not 
very prepossessing in appearance, His face was smooth, and 

without vestige of hair upon it; he had a long nose, with a 
nse wien protuberance at the end of it, like a lendle; a 








large wide mouth, the corners of which were usually drawn 
down, though, as it seemed, more from anxiety than ill tem- 
jper; strongly defined eyebrows, which were generally 
| knitted ; eyes of uncertain hue, with lirge and heavy lids ; 
| huge ears, surmounted by ashock head of hair, Mr, Butt had 
rightly guessed his name to be William Costicle. 

“ Ah, poor Sam!” said he, opening the letter,— So you're 
a friend of his,’ he cried, after glancing rapidly through it, 
looking at his visitor rather doubtfully, as though the fact 
| were not a powerful recommendation, 

“Sam and I were two of the toughest chums !” 

“No dou>t. Pm rather busy just now. My father will be 
glad to sce you, no doubt. He’s not at home just now. Per- 
haps you'll look in again—say in a week or two,” 

Hanfy Butt seemed rather staggered at the coolness of his 
reception. He looked round savagely and contemptuously— 
jat the room, full of dusty yellow papers; at the yellow, 

pallid youth, who was couching over his desk. 
| “TL should never have thought you were a brother of 
| Sam’s,” he cried involuntarily. 

“Ah, poor Sam!” said William again, “ Sad, sad, to think 
of! a fine career sacrificed like that! Do you know, Mr. 

; Butt, that my brother Sam might have had this seat, and 
joccupied my place; here, if he had only been reasonably 
| steady !” 

“ Ha,ha, ha!” shouted Harry, with a jolly laugh, that rang 
through the room, and made the fat old spiders in their dark 
dusty nooks think the end of the world wasat hand. “ That's 

}a good joke! Sam grinding away at these old papers; Sam 
jirying to bury his chin in his breast-bone ; Sam drying up 
| hisgliver, and turning his-self into an old sheepskin! Why, 
|mate, there ain’t a sharper lad on Barling Down than Sam 
Costicle.” 

“i'm glad to hear you speak so well of my brother. Is he 

| more successful than he was ?” 

“T should think he was. Successful! Why, man, Sam— 
I've known him many a time go down to Melbourne with a 
thousand dollars of gold in his belt, and he’d spend it all in 
a week—drink it and game it—and come back with nothing 
but an old red shirt and a pair of leather breeches ; and next 
month you'd hear he’d got the best claim on the creek, and 
was piling up as fast as ever. Why,I tell you there wasn’t a 
more successful man on the diggings than Sam.” 

“Tut, tut, tur,” sighed William; “reckless, sad, reckless 
fellow; always the same.” 

“But what I want of you,” said Butt, after a pause, “ is 
this: L didn’t come here to make friends so much, but just as 
a matter of business; it’s a kind of thing I’m not used to—I 
want a bit of advice.” 

“Ob, certainly,” said William, biting the end of his pen ; 
“only, I'm very busy just now.” 

“Tshan't be long in saying my say. I’ve got a t dy bit of 
swag here, of one sort or another, Look ! here’s gold, about 
twelve thousand dollars; bere’s bank bills, smother fifty thou- 
sand pounds or so; and here's bonds and things worth as 
much again. Now, I want to know what Pd better do 
} with it.” 

“My dear sir,” said William, “ you don’t mean to say you 
go about with all this money upon you! more than a hundred 
thonsand pounds! You must take it toa bank at once.” 

“Pm not so fond of your banks,” said Harry ; “ but if it’s 
one you can guarantee”— 

| “7 think,” said William, “that Brown, Glass and Brown, 
my bankers, would smile st the idea of my guarantecin 
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JAY... as’ far as that goes, you are perfectly safe with 

“ Weil, that’s right; I'll take your word for it. But how 
am I to get there? It’s about as dark as blazes.” 

“So it is—so it is,” said William thoughtfully. Mr. Butt 
had already assumed diflerent proportions in bis eyes. A 
man who bad a hundred thousand pounds wasn’t to be 
knocked down and run over in a London fog as if he were an 
ordinary mortal; neither was he to be dismissed and lost 
sight of as a man simply asking for friendship and hospitality. 

“Til go with you myself,” he said after a moment’s pause : 
“T cculd find my way to Lombard Street blindfold ; and you 
must come back with me to dine at Cheisea ; mother and 
Ellen will be delighted to hear news of Sam: he never 
writes.” 

“T’'ll come and see you with pleasure,” cried Harry ; “ but 
I want you to do a job for me first; I want you to make 

will.” 

% We'll do that after we’ve been to the bank,” said V/illiam. 

The two young men went out, and were absent for half an 
hour. When they returned, they appeared in much better 
spirits. William was quite genial. Judging from Harry’s 
habits, it is probable they had had a drink. 

“ Now, let us finish this will business,” said William ; “ and 
then we will have a cab to Chelsea. How do you want to 
dispose of all this money ?” 

“ First of all, a legacy of five thousand pounds to Sam—to 
be tied up so as he can’t touch the principal. Ob, I know 
Sam; he'd lose it all at euchre or blind-hooky, give him a 
chance. Iwas just as bad as Sam once. Then, after that, I 
am in a bit of a fix. You see,” he said, looking a little em- 
barrussed and confused, “I am not exactly sure about my 
own relations.” Then Butt told the story of his youth, finish- 
infg with an account of the interview he had had that morn- 
ing with Mr. Procul Porkington. ‘“ Now, I’m not so sure of 
that chap,” he said. “ He may be all square, or he mayn’t. 
If he’s told me the truth, and my mother was his wife, and 
she’s dead, I should wish him to have the money. If not, I 
should like it to go to her mother, or any of her relations who 
can be found.” \ 

“Tsee; you make him residuary legatee, if he can prove 
that he is your lawful father. We'd better make a trust of 
it; leave it to trustees to ascertain if Procul Porkington is 
your lawful father, and if so, to pay over to him; and so on, 
And if it appears that your father and mother were not law- 
fully united, then to ascertain who your mother was, and to 
pay to her, or divide among her next of kin; and so on.” 

“© That’s about it,” said Butt. 

“ Who shall we make trustees ?” cried William. 

“You and your father,” said Harry, “ I don’t know any- 
body else on this side of the water.” 

“We shall be very proud of your confidence,” said William. 
“And now, you'll come home with me, and I'll introduce 
you to my mother and sister.” 

“TIL be very glad,” said Harry. 

“That's right. But, in the meantime, I’ve some things to 
attend to. Low shall we amuse you ?” 

“Ob, I don’t want any amusing,” said Harry. ‘ Give me 
a good cigar and something to interest me, and I'll be as 

happy as possible.” 

“It wonldn’t do to smoke here,” said William, rather 
alarmed; “ the vestry wouldn't like it.” 

“What's the vestry got to do with it?” 

“ These are the vestry offices you see. But, look here—are 
you fond of churches ?” 

“Not very,” said Harry; “they are rather dry sort of 
places, to my mind.” 

“But L think you'd like to see our church, Come this way. 
Tt ask Mrs. Budgeon to show you over.” William Costicle 
leads the way through a number of narrow passages till they 
reach a small dark vestibule, where there is a pointed arch, 
which looks strangely ancient and weird, among these mo- 
dern panels, and mats, and hat stands. 

Ifere William raps with his knuckles against an ordinary 
wooden door, It is opened suddenly, and a young girl ap- 
pears framed in the light that thus bursts out into the dark- 
ened vestibule. ler face is hardly distinguishable ; but the 
light streams through the loose, somewhat disordered tresses 
of hair, and forms a sort of golden aureola round it. 

“Is your mother at home, Sally ¥” said young William. 

“No; she ain't, Mr. William.’ 

“Ob, Pm sorry for that; [ wanted her to show this gentle- 
map over the chureh.” 

“Won't Ido, Mr. William ?” said the maid demurely. “1 
show everybody about, and I think I know more about the 
place than mother does.” 

“ Yes,” said William, rather doubtfully, as if he didn’t quite 
approve of the arrangement; “yes, you'll do, This gentle- 
man has come from Australia, Sally.” 

“Oh, indeed!” she said with a sudden interest, her some- 
what sallow complexion lit up by a transient glow. “ Then 
perhaps he brings some news of Mr. Sam ?” 

: Nothing particular, Sally; nothing we didn’t know 
before.” 

“But he knew him ?—Oh, sir, you knew him, and saw 
him! And was he looking well, sir?” 

“ Very well indeed,” 

“Come, Bally,” said William; “this gentleman wants to 
see the church, and not to gossip. I—I[ think I'll go round 
with you.” 


elongated bases of the columns seemed to stretch ont to meet 
the feeble capitals, as though they had riin to seed ; the 
flowing traceries of old were replaced by stiff ad rigid lines ; 
the old style was decaying, and no young, vigorous offshoot 
was springing from its roots. Yet, notwithstanding all this, 
there was about the building both ligitness and grace. 

St. Cuthbert’s had escaped the grew! fire that destroyed the 
bulk of the City churches, and had not sustained much damege 
at the hands of churehwardens, except. that, at the close of 
the last century, the chancel having fallen out of repair, the 
rector had gladly closed with the proposal of his parishioners 
to pull it down, and build, upon the site and an adjoining 
piece of land, offices for the transaction of the business of the 
vestry. So that, against and around the church had sprung 
up a cluster of secular buildings, which indeed quite shut out 
a | view of the church itself from St. Cuthbert’s Lane. 

he vestry offices stood at the east end of the pile; but the 
necessity of allowing light for the east window had obliged 
the builder to leave a space between the Sast end of the 
church and the side of the new building. At right angles to 
the vestry offices, standing between the church and the street, 
was the sexton’s house; and the seXton’s door was the usual 
entrance to the church, although, on Sundays, the great south 
door was thrown open, access to which was obtained from St. 
Biddulph’s Lane at the back. 

St. Cuthbert’s Church represented, therefore, not only a reli- 
gious, but also an administrative district. On Sundays, feeble 
psalms aod muttered lessons indeed reminded you of the 
sacred purpose of the edifice; but on week-days you might 
hear within its fane the echoes of much secular talk of pave- 
ments, of rates, of gas, and of water; for the powers of the 
vestry were large and vague. ‘They had something to do 
with the costermongers, and they exercise: a mild supervision 
over perambulators ; they were often up to their official cars 
in paving-stones, and held decided views upon sewage; yet 
who they were, or what their privileges might be, whether 
they held of the  § the church, or the crown, nobody ever 
knew, unless, indeed, it were Orlando Costicle, their veteran 
and vigilant clerk. 

It was acurious chance that brought this brown-bearded 
Australian to the strange pile, half church and half council- 
chamber—a curious chance that le should be standing beside 
that young girl, who had something, ic the trick of her lip 
and the carriage of her head, that reminded you of the youth 
to whom she was now acting as guide. 

Young Harry Butt, who had rather a seaman’s gait and 
manner, except that he scanned the earth more than the sky, 
made a great clatter on the stone pavement as he stumped 
into St. Cuthbert’s. But when he turned and looked round, 
the sight of this old church, with its soaring columns, its 
massive oaken roof, its aspect of ancient quict and repose, the 
filtered gauzy sunbeams now streaming feebly through the 
clerestory windows, and making ao upper arcade of light, in 
which angel-wings might almost seem to be fluttering ; the 
rich glare from the painted windows—all these made young 
Harry, tor a moment, stand abashed by his fair conductor, 
and give a great gasp of astonishment and wonder; for he 
was but a rough fellow from the bush, and had never seen 
— like this in his life. 

ally stood beside him, jingling the keys gently, and look- 
ing up furtively at this stout, burly youth, and wondering 
what sort of a world it was he had come from, and whether 
she would like to yo and live there: he was more interesting 
to her than all these stone props. 





“Come into the churchyard,” she said to him, when she 
thought he had staid long enough in the church. “ The 
vestry have laid it out beautiful.” 

They went out by the south door, and into the churchyard. 
The fog had vanished all of a sudden: a waftof air had 
shattered its hold on the City; it had lifted up like a curtain, 
and was gone; and the bright sun was streaming over the 
grass-covered graves, 

For all the flat stones of humble folk had been carted away 
and broken up into macadam, and had been swallowed up in 
hot tar, and had been rolled upon by heavy rollers, and were 
as lost to any human ken as any poor soul they were the last 
record of. Only here and there those defunct persons, who 
had been dignified with a tomb shaped like a tea-caddy, or 
who had relations still among the vestry, had kept their 
upper copings intact, and slept beneath their load of stone. 
But for the rest, the turf covered them; they had been swal- 
lowed up by the earth, as drowned men by the sea, lost and 
undistinguished in the general mass. 

The limes, that covered the graveyard with a pleasant 
shade, rustled and whispered in the sunshine; the City spar- 
rows twittered; the traffic of the town murmured in the 
distance, like the far-ofl roll of the sea; and Harry stood 
looking down upon his golden-haired little friend, quite lost 
and entranced. 

“And who is buried under that great big monument there ?” 
said Harry, pointing to a huge stone sarcophagus, surrounded 
by an iron railing, one of those spared by the modern im- 
provements, 

“Oh, that’s Sir Jasper Porkington’s,” said Sally. 

“ Porkington, eh ? Who was ie ?” 

“ He was a lawyer, I’ve heard, and something very great; a 
judge, or something of that sort. He belonged to the pari-h 
in some way, and it was through him father got this berth.” 

“ Tow was that ?” 

“ Father was servant to Sir Jasper, and grandmother too— 





At this moment, however, the office-boy came in full ery 
after William, and told him he was wanted by a vestryman. 
William was obliged to go, but went reluctantly. 

“You won't be more than five minutes looking round,” he 
said,“ and then you'll come back to my room.” 

“ All right,” said Henry. 

Sally Budgeon led the way through a narrow passage with 
a groined stone roof, which, turning sharply to the left, 
brought them to a lofty arca, forming the north entrance to 
the church. 

St. Cnthbert’s Church was butlt in the years just preceding 
the Reformation, at a time when the old faith, though, indeed, 
fast losing its hold on the reasoning spirits of the age, would 
yet have seemed, to superficial observers, to have taken a new 
lease of vigorous life; for here were new churches arising, 
there old ones being restored, religion made popular, a new 
development of faith; never had the ritual been more allur- 





ing by is pomp and glitter, nor had the works of the archi- 
tect, of the mason, of the painter on glass, of the enameller, | 
of the mosaic painter, been more in request for the adornment | 
of Christian churches ; never were the clergy more active and | 
powerful, the rich more ready to give of their wealth, the) 
poor of thar prayers; and yet it was all an expiring| 
gleam, } 
Thus arose St. Cuthbert’s; transformed froma grim, dark 
old, Nerman chapel, it outsprung into a cheerful canopy of 
stone and carved oak, To the critical dye, indeed, approach- | 
ug poverty and meanness of style were4too apparent; the| 





mother’s mother, that is. Mother can just recollect him, she 
says; but he cied forty years ago, when mother was only ten 
years old.” 

“ Then your father’s a good deal older than your mother ?” 

“Yes, sir; twenty years at least. Father's seventy, and 
mother’s only fifty.” 

“And was he any relation to Mr. Procul Porkington, | 
wonder ?” 

“ I don’t know, sir,” said Sally. “ It isn’t a common name. 
—Do you know, mother ?” she cried, turning to an elderly 
woman, in a Slack dress, and black poke bonnet, who came 
out into the churchyard at this moment. 

“ What's that, my child?” 

“ Whether Sir Jasper was any relation to——You say the 
name, sir; I can’t remember it.” 

“To Mr. Procul Porkington ?” said Harry. 

Mrs. Budgeon shook all over, as she answered ; “ I’ve heard 
he was, sir. But what do you know about him, sir, if I may 
make bold to ask ?” 

“Nay, I only want to know something. Wasn't there 


some story about him? He married beneath him, or some- | 


thing, eh?” 

“No, sir; | don’t know anything about it,” said Mrs. Bud- 
geon, shaking ber head. “ Andif you please, sir, Mr. William 
sent me to say as he was waiting for you to go home, sir.” 

“Tell him I’m coming, Mrs. Budgeon, please,” said Harry. 

But Harry lingered, and so did Sally. 

“ And did you know Mr, Sam out in Australia?” she cried, 


| 


turning her large gray eyes full upon him. “ Did you know 
him very well?” 

“Sam was a great chum of mine,” said Harry; “I loved 
him like a brother.” 

“ Loved him, you say: then you don’t love him now ?” said 
Sally, half jealous for herself, and half for Sam. 

“O yes, T do,” said Harry, with a chuckle; “only, it’s a 
long way oft, and I seem to have begun a new life here.” 

“How diflerent men are from us!” said poor little Sally. 
“Isn't it in poetry”—this very diffidently—* * Absence makes 
the heart grow fonder ?’” 

“Out o’ sight, out o’ mind,” said Harry bluntly : “ that’s 
more like it.” 

“Oh, but I don’t think it's always so—not when people 
truly love. What do you think, sir ?” 

Harry burst into a laugh, which caused the little maid to 
shrink into herself and blush painfully. 

“Sam was a very good fellow,” he cried; “ but as for that, 
Thope there’s nobody grieving after him over here. ile’s 

ot two wives out yonder, to my certain knowledge, and I 
don't know everything about Mr. Sam.” 

“Oh! here you are,” cried William, coming to the church 
door, and looking out into the churchyard. “ It’s turned out 
quite fine, and it’s our Saturday half-holiday. We'll go home 
by the river, if you like.” 

“ All right,” said Harry; “ I’m your man.” 

Sally lingered behind, and didn’t come into the house till 
they had both gone. 

To be continued. 
—_———_~___— 


THE BRONTES. 


No soil has the monopoly of Genias. Alike in the bar- 
baric empires of the East and the Christian nations of the 
West we behold numberless proofs and monuments of that 
force which has been irresistible in bursting the narrow 
bounds by which it was sought to be confined, and which 
men call Genius. This power, or adaptability, or whatever 
name is chosen to be given to it, is seen to be independent 
of the conditions which affect men generally, or at least it 
rises superior to them; it is a law to itself; in the world’s 
darkest ages it has endeavored to pierce the secrets of the 
universe, and has uttered language which has been the seed 
of wisdom for succeeding generations. Humanity has been 
more indissolubly knit together, and the gulf of time bridged 
over, by a Confvcius and a Bacon. Truly independent, in- 
deed, of the accidents of time or place, “ the light that never 
was on land or sea,’—to give a broad application to Words- 
worth’s graphic expression—beams forth upon all ages and 
peoples, but in gleams as fitful as the lightning which cleaves 
the dense thunder-cloud. The greatest unbroken succession 
of the earth is this same genius, yielding thgee potentialities 
which have operated for the evil or the good of mankind. 
Wars and enthusiasms have been kindled by it, and dying 
hopes have been revivified by its life-giving influence. It 
cannot die. Its light may be obscured, but never extin- 
guished. Where the Divine spark exists it must become 
manifest, for it is imperishable. 

But our present purpose is to look at genius from a point 
which possesses even more of interest than its imperish- 
ability. It is to note its appearance in scenes which it has 
ever favored, and where it has always disappointed the 
world. How frequently in history has it taken up its abode 
in the most unpromising soil, where there scemed no root 
for its rare and extraordinary growth! Where nature has 
most darkly frowned, and the sterile aspect of her moors 
and hills has had a corresponding influence wpon the popu- 
lation, thence have sprung some of the choicest spirits, whose 
lives were fragrant, and whose memories still 

Smell sweet and blossom in the Just. 

Perhaps no example could be cited in our literary annals 
which more clearly demonstrates the irrepressibility of genius, 
than that of the remarkable trio of sisters who were known 
originally as Currer, Ellis, and Acton Bell. The truly sur- 
prising vigor of their mental constitutions can only be accu- 
rately gauged by a consideration of the natural and other 
disadvantages which they successfully overcame. To many 
persons, we suppose, they will ever remain but a name, 
though one almost synonymous with sturdy independence 
of character; but to those who more deeply study their sepa- 
rate individualities, an untold wealth of interest and profit 
will be discovered. Their life’s history proves that ir the 
most barren regions the power of genius can flourish. The 
bleak, wild moorlands, with their poverty of natvral beau- 
ties, were the nursery of rich lives, whose influence—witb. 
that of all other lives to whom the Divinity has intimately 
spoken—still lives, and must live, for long generations. The 
personal narrative, as related by Mrs. Gaskell, is one of min- 
gled pathos and rarity. Some of the points in the Life of 
Charlotte Bronte it will be advisable to recall to the reader's 
attention, before the works of the three sisters themselves 
are passed in review. 

Haworth village, whose parsonage was so long the resi- 
dence of the Brontes, is in the West Riding of Yorkshire, 
and situated only a few miles from three towns of considera- 
ble importance—Halifax, Bradford, and Ke'ghley. The 
friend of Charlotte Bronte has endeavored to give some idea 
of the appearance of the district, but even she fails to depic- 
ture it as it existed in the early part of the present century. 
In addition to the dull, monotonous stretch of moorland, with 
here and there a“ beck” or acrag, as the sole variation for 
the weary eye, tere was a population to be met with which 
in some respects exhibited no advance whatever over that 
of the Middle Ages. Nor is this searcely to be wondered 
at, for within the knowledge of the present writer, to whom 
the whole locality is perfectly familiar, there were living, a 
few years ago, individuais who had never beheld one of the 
foremost powers of civilisa tion—the railway. 

Great natural shrewdness Undoubtedly was a characteristic 
of the inhabitants of the Riding, and in many cases a rough 
kind of bonhomie was added, wi. ich, however, was frequently 
made more offensive than posits ¥¢ rudeness. Add. to this 
that there was very little opportunity aflorded to the poor 
for culture—twelve, fourteen, and si,”teet hours per day be- 
ing their constant labor at the factories. —80d the imagination 
will have little left to do in forming an ¢stimate of the exo- 
teric existence of the Yorkshire character. The people were, 
and indeed now are, hard-fisted, but scarce,'¥ 80 much so as 
the reader of Mrs. Gaskell would gather; fo." ™4ny have a 
passion for personal adornment, whilst other* Will spend 
considerable time and money in attaining pro.‘iciency in 
music, for which they have ‘a natural talent bey.’ that 
possessed by the inhabitants of any other county in England, 
They are good friends and good haters. The misers, m-'stly, 
are to be found in the type of small manufacturers or cotton- 





spinners, who, bereft of many of those graces which should 
adirn she human character, set themsel yes with dogged per- 
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sistency to the making of “ brass,” as they term wealth. 
With some the passion is carried to a lamentable, and at the 
same time amusing excess. 

A characteristic story is told of a person of this class, who 
was tolerably rich, and bad been seized with illness soon 
after taking out his policy. When the doctor made him 
aware of his hopeless state, he jumped up delighted, shout- 
ing, “By Jingo! I shall do the insurance company! I 
always was a lucky fellow!’ Another trait in people much 
poorer in station than those just referred to, was the tixed- 
ness of their religious principles. The doctrire of Election 
had firmer root in their minds—and indeed has now in those 
of their successors—than is found to be the case elsewhere. 
The factory hands would stand at the loom till nature 
yielded to consumption or to the hardness of the burdens it 
was called upon to bear, but in the hour of dissolution, as in 
every hour of sentient existence in the past, would be appa- 
rent the conviction that as surely as the sun rose ‘n the 
morning, so surely were they themselves predestinated to a 
triumphant salvation, of which it was an impossibility they 
could be rifled by the combined powers of the universe. 

Amidst this stern and unyielding race, then, was the lot of 
the sisters cast, and it would have been strange had not their 
genius been directed in its moulding by such distinctive sur- 
roundings. To understand at all the spirit of their works, 
it is necessary to have some preliminary knowledge of the 
kind just indicated. Precocity distinguished the whole trio, 
though that is not an unfailing sign of future celebrity. 
When children, their answers to questions were clever and 
characteristic. Emily, whose intellect was always singularly 
clear, firm, and logical, when asked what should be done 
with her brother Branwell, if he should be naughty, instantly 
replied, “ Reason with him, and when he won’t listen to 
reason, Whip him.” And as another indication of the quick 
ripening of faculties in this remarkable family, it may be 
mentioned that Mr. Bronte said he could converse with his 
daughter Maria on all the leading questions of the day when 
she was only eleven years of age. 

Early familiar with all the forms of suffering and death, 
the life of Charlotte Bronte from its commencement to its 
close may be said to have been one prolonged endurance of 
agony. Yet the grandeur of her courage must always strike 
us as one of the sublimest spectacles. When a child she lost 
those who were dear to her, and there were none who could 
understand the vast yearnings of her nature. Then came the 
stirrings of her genius, and she longed to take flight, but her 
wings were weighted, and she was kept enchained to the 
dull earth. A few more years, and another trouble almost 
worse than death, cast its horrible shadow over her path. 
The melancholy story of her brother Branwell, whom she 
loved deeply, in spite of his numberless errors and terrible 
slavery to one master-passion, is matter of general know- 
ledge. To his end succeeded that of Emily Bronte, the sister 
Whom Charlotte especially loved. ‘To see her drift out into 
the great Unknown Sea was trouble inexpressible to that 
loving sovl, which had watched her with fostering care, and 
hoped to have witnessed the universal acknowledgment of 
her splendid genius. Seldom was the heavy cloud lifted 
from the head of our author ov these dull Yorkshire hills ; 
can it be matter of surprise, then, that her works should bear 
the impress of the character of her life? The wonder is, 
that the sun should break through at all, as it does in “ Shir- 
ley,” with beams of real geniality and cheerfulness. But the 
life was destructive of that gentler kind of humor of which 
we are sure Charlotte Bronte must have had originally a 
considerable endowment. She was necessarily propelled 
towards the painting of what was frequently harsh, and 
always peculiar and extraordinary. Her perceptions were 
keen—as will be admitted by the close student of her works 
—not only of human life, but of nature, and what she wrote 
must therefore exhibit the qualities of truth and strength. 
Severe discipline waited upon her through all her history, 
and its results are graphically depicted in her works, each of 
which deals with the experience of some stage of her brief 
existence. One almost wonders, as we follow her career, 
where her happiness came from. There was no society, no 
wealth, none of the common delights of life for her, whilst 
death was always approaching with measured, but inevitable 
steps, When not, indeed, already in the house. Doubtless her 
literary occupations yielded her at times intense enjoyment, 
but she possessed, in addition, a faith in Providence which 
must have been like that of a child for simplicity and strength 
—a faith to which many, who boasted of their Christian 
excellence, were perfect strangers, and to whom its existence 
in her was utterly unsuspected. 

The iren will of this truly great woman was never broken 
till the period came when she must yield up her own life. 
Then the weakness—if such it can be called—which she ex- 
hibited, arose not from any fear respecting herself, but for 
the tender and faithful husband wiom she was leaving be- 
hind. Desolation, blank and utter, overtook the father and 
husband when her heart ceased to beat, such as the old par- 
sonage had never experienced before. Charlotte's spirit had 
nerved others so long as it was with them, and the tenement 
of hope was not completely shattered till she died. The 
picture Mrs. Gaskell gives of the closing moments and of the 
funeral is very touching. With regard to the latter it pain- 
fully reminded her of the scene after the death of Oliver 
Goldsmith. Mr. Forster thus describes it : “ The staircase of 
Brick Court is said to have been filled with mourners, the 
reverse of domestic; women without a home, without 
domesticity of any kind, with no friend but him they had 
come to weep for; outcasts of that great solitary, wicked 
city, to whom he had never forgotten to be kind and chari- 
table.” Such would have followed Charlotte Bronte’s 
remains to the grave, but the survivors wanted not the sym 
pathy of strangers, their grief being too keen to be assuayed. 

Tue detractors of the writer of “ Jane Eyre” could have 
had little real understanding of her. "Those who knew her 
best were the fallen and distressed, to whose wants she had 
ministered, and, better still, into whose bruised and dejected 
souls she had poured the swect balm of sympathy. Such 
shall judge the woman; as for her genius, that will take 
care of itself; its fruits are too genuine to be in danger of 
perishing. 

The novels of Charlotte Bronte were totally dissimilar in 
style to all which had been previously given to the world, 
and their quality was not such as to be at the first moment 
attractive. Masculine in their ‘strength, and very largely so 
in the cast of thought, there could be no wonder that the 
public should assume Currer Bell to be of the sterner sex, 
and even persist in its delusion after the most express assu- 
rance to the contrary. Certainly one can sympathise with 
the feelings of ustonishment that “Jane Eyre” suould have 
been written by a woman. What vigor there is in it com- 

red with the novels of another great artist, Miss Austen! 

sheer force she has even eclipsed her own chief of novel- 
ers, Sir Walter Scott, whilst Balzac, who, as Currer Bell 


stripped in the delineation of passicn. Many readers were 
doubtless repulsed from a fair and candid perusal of the 
works of Charlotte Bronte by certain adverse criticisms 
which had pronounced them extremely coarse. The unfair- 
ness of this charge we think it will not Le difficult to show 
presently. Faithful transcripts of the life she had witnessed 
they certainly were; distorted they were not. Speaking of 


livrary of illiterate authors for illiterate readers; but as they 
are created by genius, are precious to the philosopher. They 
paint the character of an individual or the manners of the 
age more perfectly than any other species of composition ; 
it is in novels we observe, as it were passing under our own 
eyes, the refined frivolity of the French, the gloomy and 
disordered sensibility of the German; and the petty intrigues 
of the modern Italian in some Venetian novels.” 

We accept this as a tolerably substantial appraisement of 
the vole of the novelist; but in order to be strengthened in 
our opinion, let us look at what the eminent philosopher 
Adam Smith said of the true novelist, and surely no higher 
praise could be desired by cur story writers. “ The poets 
aud romance-writers who,” he says, “ best paint the retine- 
ments and delicacies of love and friendship, and of all other 
private and domestic affections, Racine and Voltaire, Richard- 
son, Marivaux, and Riccoboni, are in this case much better 
instructors than Zeno, Chrysippus, or Epictetus.” But surely 
we need not stay to argue here that the novel, when in the 
hands of a true genius, can be made one of the best instruc- 
tors of the human race. It is so because there is notbing of 
the abstract about it—which the mind of mankind generally 
abhors; it is a record of the concrete existence of indivi- 
duals like ourselves, and must therefore be profitable Doth 
for amusement, interest, and guidance. A good novelist can 
scarcely be appreciated too highly. In this class we place 
Charlotte Bronte; she fulfills the requirements glanced at 
already in the words of Mr. Disraeli, and is in every respect 
a faithful delineator of the scenes and persons she professes 
to describe. How faithful, indeed, few can scarcely tell, but 
the mass can darkly feel it on close acquaintance with her. 
The charge of coarseness brought against her works she her- 
self indignantly repelled, but the base notion of such a 
charge must have cruelly wounded her spirit, which, though 
strong and brave as a lion, was yet pure and tender as that of 
achilc. She said, “I trust God will take from me whatever 
power of invention or expression I may have, before He lets 
me become blind to the sense of what is fitting or unfitting 
to be said.” And it is on record that she was deeply grieved 
and long distressed by the remark made to her on one occa- 
sion. * You know, you and I, Miss Bronte, have both written 
naughty books!” Mrs. Gaskell goes so far as to admit that 
there are passages in the writings of Currer Bell which are 
coarse; for ourselves, we can scarcely understand what is 
meant. Roughness there is, but indecency none, and coarse- 
ness seems to us to imply a litle more than mere roughness. 
Several of the characters she has drawn are reproductions in 
type of the wildest natures, and the over-retined sensibilities 
of some readers are possibly shocked by their extreme 
naturalness. Charlotte Bronte simply thought of painting 
them as they appeared, never thinking for a moment there 
could be harm in laying in deep shadows when deep shadows 
were required, Fielding was coarse, Wycherley and some of 
the other dramatists more so, but their examples show that 
coarseness is an unfortunate epithet to apply to the writings 
of Currer Bell. If applicable to them, it is totally inapplics- 
ble to her. Her coarseness—if such quality exists at all— 
was undetachable from her subjects. She would have ceased 
to be the true delineator and the real artist she aspired to be, 
had she swerved from the outliues of character she undertook 
to fill in. In truth, we need only turn to “ Shirley” and 
“ Jane Eyre” to prove the position that Charlotte Bronte was 
far beyond the common novelist. In the former story we 
have characters which for sweetness have been rarely ex- 
celled, whilst in the latter we have a Jupiter of rugged 
strength and passion. The novelist has power to go out of 
herself—that attribute of the greatartist. It is genius which 
impels, and she must obey. If the characters are occasionally 
coarse, she is unconscious of it; she is only aware of their 
truth. No need for her to lop off the distorted branches in 
the human forest of her delineations in order to secure a 
level growth of mediocrity. She could notif she would, and 
is too intent on the manifestations of nature to do so if she 
could. Such creations as please the ordinary romance- 
monger would be an abhorrence to hei; it is because she 
exalted Art that she could not depart from the True, with 
which the former, when real, is ever in unison. 


“The Professor,” which was the first work written by 
Charlotte Bronte ostensibly for publication, though not by 
any means her first eflort in fiction (what author does not 
carry the recollection of many juvenile crudities ?), exhibits a 
great amount of conscious p wer, but also an inability on 
the part of the writer to give herself free scope. A com- 
parison between this and: succeeding works will show how 
she was cramped in its composition. ‘The story is good, 
nevertheless, though numerous publishers to whom it was 
submitted decided otherwise. Its author has possibly hit 
upon the reason for its rejection, when in the preface she 
say~ she determined to give her hero no adventitious aid or 
success whatever. He was to succeed, if he did so, by the 
sheer force of his own brain and labor. “ As Adam’s son he 
should share Adam’s doom, and drain throughout life a mixed 
and moderate cup of enjoyment.” These principles were of 
course unpopular; the novel-readers of the day demanded 
something which should exhibit more of the romantic and 
the heroic. Battling well, however, with materials which 
were in the outset obstructive, Currier Bell achieved a sub- 
stantial success. There can be no doubt that her husband, in 
consenting to the publication of the volume subsequently, 
did a wise act. There is much in the work which is charac 
teristic of its author as she appears in her later novels, and 
the drawing of at least one, of the characters, Mr. Hunsden, 
is masterly... Some of the materials, we are told, were after- 
wards used in “ Villette ;” but if so they are carefully dis- 
guised, and the world could very well atlord to welcome the 
two. Passages occur in “ The Professor” which are almost 
startling in their strength of passion and eloquence, and 
which alone would have given to Currer Bell the stamp of 
originality. All the toilsome way by which the person who 
gives the title to the volume is led, is marked by the intensest 
sympathy on the part of the author, and although the reader 
may not be able to feel much personal enthusiasm in the 
various Characters, he must at once yield the point that he is 
perusing the thoughts of no common mind, The valuable 
knowledge which the author acquired abroad is utilized with 
considerable skill, whilst she is equally at home when she 
comes to delineate the Yorkshire family of the Crimsworths. 





Her ideas of love and marriage, afterwards so fully developed 


said, “ always left a nasty taste in her {mouth,” is also out. | 


fiction, the author of “ The Curiosities of Literature” has | 
said, “ Novels, as they were long manufactured, form a) 


in her other novels, are here touched upon. “I am no 
| Oriental,” says the Professor; “ white necks, carmine lips 
jand cheeks, clusters of bright curls, do not suffice for me, 
| Without that Promethean spark, which will live after the roses 
) and lilies are faded, the burnished hair grown gray. In sun- 
shine, in prosperity, the flowers are very well; but how m wy 
wet days are there in life—November seasons of disister— 
when a man’s hearth and home would be cold, indeed, with- 
out the clear, cheering gleam of intellect 2”) Love without 
the union of souls, the author again and again insists, is a 
delusion, the sheen of a summer's day, and quite as fleeting. 
Although the idea of “ Tue Professor’ was new, and as an 
indication of the grooves in which its author's genius was 
afterwards to run, we would not willingly have lost it, Asa 
psychological study alowe it was well worthy of preserva- 
lion. 

But better and more remarkable works followed. The 
reading world as very seldom been startled by such a 
genuine and powerful piece of originality as “Jane Eyre.” 
One can amost gauge the feeling, after reading it, which 
caused Charlotte Bronte to be such aa enthusiastic idimire: 
of Thackeray. He, at any rate, she knew, would appreciate 
her efforts, tor was he not also-engaged (with even more 
splendid talents) in the crusade against conventionality ? He, 
at least, understood her burning words, when she aflirmed 
that “conventionality is not morality, self-righteousness is 
not religion. ‘To attack the first is not to assail the last. To 
pluck the mask from the face of the Pharisee, is not to lift 
an impious hand to the Crown of Thorns.” These words 
will sufficiently show how she endeavored to tread in the 
steps of “the first social regenerator of the day,” and to 
whom she inscribed the second edition of ber most widely 
known book, 

“Jane Eyre” is an autobiography, and its intention is to 
present a plain, unbiassed narrative of a woman's life from 
ils commencement to a period when it is supposed to have 
ceased to possess interest to mankind generally. It is told 
fearlessly, and with a burning pen. But there is no suppressio 
vert ; that, its author would have scorned: perhaps it would 
have been better for its reception in some quarters—limited 
in range we are happy to think—if the narrator of the story 
had glossed over some portions of her heroine's history. She 
nas chosen, however, to adhere to stern reality, and there it is 
finally for us, unpleasant and rough though it be in some of 
its recorded experiences. The book shows the niost opposite 
qualities—light, darkness; beauty, deformity; strength, 
tenderness. Its pathos is of the finest quality, stirring most 
deeply because it is simple and unforced. The situations are 
very vivid ; several scenes being depicted which it would be 
impossible to eradicate from the memory after the most ex- 
tensive reading of serial literature. Even those who regard 
it as cearse must admit its strange fascination. It was a book 
that could aflord to be independent of criticism, and accord- 
ingly we find that, before the reviews appeared, anxious and 
continuous inquiries respecting it began to be made at the 
libraries. There was not much fiction being written which 
fixed the public eye, and {the issue of this novel almost 
created an era. Forgotten now is the savage criticism of the 
reviewer who said of the author of “Jane Eyre,” * She must 
be one who for some sufficient reason has long forfeited the 
society of her sex,” whilst the work which batiled his judg- 





ment, but earned his vituperation, still remuias, a memento 
of real genius which could not be suppressea. 

Although chiefly remarkable for its prominent delifeation 
of the passion of love in strong and impulsive natures, there 
are many Other points which are noticeable about it, and 
should therefore be mentioned. ‘The keen observation of the 
writer is minifest on almost every page. Intense realism is 
its chief characteristic. The pictures are as vivid and bold 
as though etched by a Rembrandt, or drawn by a Salvator 
Rosa. Dickens has been almost equalled by the description 
of the school at Lowood, to which Miss Eyre was sent, and 
which might well be described as Dothegirls’ Hull. ere, 
however—melancholy lot!—in addition to indiflerent food, 
supplied in very limited quantities, there wes a good deal of 
threatening about “damnation.” The hypoctitical minister, 
Mr. Brocklehurst, had sometimes the worst of it in’ his deal- 
ings with Jane Eyre, as, for instance, in this: “ What is hell?” 
“A pit full of fire.” “ What must you do to avoid it?” ‘The 
answer was a little objectionable, as the autobiographer says, 
“T must keep in good health and not die.” As a corrective, 
she had given to her to read “ The Child's Guide,” containing 
“an account of the awfully sudden death of Martha G—, 
a naughty child addicted to falsehood and deceit.” Certainly 
if this mental pabulum, combined with the material one of 
nauseous burnt porridge, was not potent in keeping down the 
old Adam, it would be impossible to mention an effectual 
remedy, one would think, As the story progresses it becomes 
most thrilling, and we are introduced to a character which is 
frequently regarded, and not without reason, as Currer Bell's 
masterpiece of powerful drawing, namely, Mr. Rochester. 
Strong and yet weak, a very thunderbolt for strength and 
explosiveness, and yet a bundle of ordinary human weak- 
nesses, this individual stands forth as real and living a portrait 
as is to be found existing in word-painting. He is attractive 
in spite of his numerous faults, and where is the character 
who more stood in need of pity? Picture him at Thorntield, 
united in wedlock to a raving maniac, who in her paroxysnis 
attempted his life, whilst he, in return, saved hers—that very 
life which was a curse, and brought unuatterable gloom to 
him. Then, too, he saw the form that he loved, but could 
not retain, and yet felt the movement of a wicked but inetla- 
ble love towards her—wicked, because of the tie which bound 
him to the wild being who bore his name. Add to all this 
that his nature was as sensitive as it was intense, and where 
is the person who could not pity Fairfax Rochester? Behold 
him again after he has been maimed in the fruitless endeavor 
to save the maniac from death. He deseribes himesel! ss 
“no better than the old lightning-struck chestuut-tree in 
Thornfield orchard ;” but is the process of purification to be 
counted as nothing which has brought about this re- 
sult ?— 

“Jane! you think me an irreligious dog, I dare say; but 
my heart swells with gratitude to the beneficent God of this 
earth just now. He sees not as man sees, but far clearer ; 
judges not as man judges, but far more wisely. I did wrong ; 
1 would have sullicd my innocent flower—breathed guilt on 
ils purity; the Omnipotent snatched it from me. 1, in my 
stifl-necked rebellion, almost cursed the dispensation; instead 
of bending to the decree, I defied it. Divine justice pursued 











its course ; disasters came thick on me : I was forced lo pass 
thiough the valley of the shadow of death. His cliistise- 
ments are mighty, and one smote me which has humbled me 
forever. You know [ was proud of my strength, but what is it 
now, when I must give it over to foreign guidance as a child 
does its weakness ? Of late, Janc—only—only of late—I began 
to see and acknowledge the hand of God inmy doom, Tbegan 
to experience remorse, repentance; the wish for reconcile- 
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ment to my Maker. T began sometimes to pray; very brief | man of this class, on the simple introduction occasioned by | sovereigns have borne the title of Duke (or Duchess) of Lan 


prayers they were, but very sincere.” 
Verily, this is the epitome of an experience worthy of 
being sympathized with, and valuable to be written. 
(Lo be concluded next week.) 
—- oe 
CURIOUS CUSTOMERS. 

Although we are accustomed to hear complaints, in this 
jostling, struggling worid of ours, of weaker persons who go 
to the wall, it is not to be denied that if they cry out pretty 
loudly they will receive an immediate share of public atten- 
tion, and if found to be much or unduly squeezed, we are 
justified by precedent in assuming that sympathy and assist- 
ance will also be given them. Very many classes of society, 
when found to be suftgring under the burden and heavy 
pressure of a yoke to wRich they once voluntarily submitted 
themselves, have been relieved by the charitable interference 
of public opinion, These are generally found to be suftering 
from the infliction of too much work for too little money, 
which we call a grievance of condition; but there are other 
grievances, which tor distinction’s seke we will call griev- 
ances of the feelings, suflered by those whose calling brings 
them into constant and actual contact with the public, which 
require for their alleviation not the active interference, but 
only the attention and consideration of society. 

Some time ago there appeared in one of our comic periodi- 
ca's a sketch entitled “ A Tragedy at the Counter,” in which 
the mechanical habit that shopmen have of saying “ Sir!” 
after the customer has stated his requirements, was criticised. 
Such a rebuke ‘rom such a quarter attracted our attention 
towards shopmen in general, and having always cultivated a 
desire to hear both sides of a question, we prosecuted in- 
quiries among them to a considerable extent, ascertaining 
their feelings and opinions, and wherever we found intelli- 
gence, encouraging loquacity. And the result is the dis- 
covery that the public undoubtedly have it in their power to 
render the duties of shopmen less laborious and irksome. 

One would naturally suppose that every person who enters 
ashop is aware of what he requires. Our experience, how- 
ever, shows that shopkeepers and shopmen are accustomed 
to recognise two Classes of customers, those who know what 
they want, and those who do not. In the first is to be found 
that customer who is so rare and so perfect, that we will call 
him the Ideal customer, He exists as a sort of fond dream 
in the mind of the shopman, sometimes, but all too seldom, 
realised. He knows what he wants, and he knows the price ; 
he asks for it, pays for it, and takes it away. Heaven prosper 
him on his way! He is a model to all customers. 

Now if the shopkeeper did not possess the article reouired 
by the Ideal customer, he would inform him so, and the cus- 
tomer would leave the shop. In this respect, and in this 
only, he diflers from the Obstinate customer, who, although 
= as clear on his requirements, gives far more trouble. 

‘or he is no sooner informed that the article be wishes is net 
kept, than be betrays a belief that it is, and that only laziness 
or lack of understanding prevents his obtaining it. He 
therefore institutes a little search on his own account through- 
out the shop, naturally inflicting annoyance on the feelings 
of the shopman. 

We will suppose that the Obstinate customer enters a 
chemist’s shop, and asks for a pair of washing-gloves. Ie is 
told that “ we do not keep them.” 

“Don't keep them?” he exclaims, gazing keenly around 
the shop; “dear me, that’s very awkward! What is that 
pile of things on the shelf just above your head there ?” 

He is told that they are chest-protectors, 

“ Oh, indeed ! Chest-protectors, eh? they wouldn’t do then 
—they—wouldn’t—do,” This is said slowly as the speaker’s 
eye wanders searchingly around the shop, Presently he says 
again, probably pointing rudely and officiously with his 
umbrella. 

“ Isn't that pile of things there with the red borders to them 
washing gloves? I think they must be!” 

They are accordingly taken down, and shown to be some- 
thing quite different to washing-gloves, A glimmer of intel- 
ligence will then perhaps shine upon him, and he wiil say, 
“Well, if you haven’t got them I can’t have them—can 1?” 
And then casting suspicious glances around him, he leaves 
the shop slowly, and the shopman may think himself fertun- 
ate if something in the window does not attract his notice, 
and bring him back again, 

A customer much to be avoided is the Indiscreet customer. 
He orders readily, and speedily tinds what he wants. But he 
never thinks about price, ana generally never inquires until 
his parcel of goods is packed up. [t most frequently happens 
that the price is three or four times what he expected or can 
afford, and an awkward dilemma is the result. It generally 
ends in tie parcel being opened, and goods extracted until 
the amount is reauced to within the reach of tne Indiscreet 
eustomer’s pocket. 

This customer is the more annoying, as the mode of dealing 
with him isso difficult. If it be attempted to discern the 
probable worth of the individual by his dress and appearance, 
there is the utmost danger of confounding him with the Un- 
known customer, who is at once the horror and delight of 
shopkeepers, We will narrate a fact we came across to 
sllustrate this, 

A shabby old gentleman walked into a jeweller’s shop, and 
asked to be allowed te look at some topazes. Three or four 
were accordingly shown to bim, and he quickly selected the 
best, which he said was hardly good enough. “ Ah, but you 
see these stones are expensive,” said the jeweller, rather 
patronisingly. “Lean assure you the one you have chosen 
would answer any ordinary purpose.” 

The old gentleman looked around him in a dissatisfied way, 
and presently caught sight of a large and beautiful stone in a 
corner of the jeweller’s glass case. 

“That looks more like what I want,” said he; “let me 
look at that one, will you?” 

“ It will be very expensive, sir; very indeed—more, I dare 
say, than you would like to give. The stone you Lave is very 
good, sir.” 

In a quiet voice, the old gentleman asked if the stone was 
for sale or only on view. At this rebuke the jeweller pro- 
duced it, naming a high price. It was immediately chosen ; 
and his customer, taking a sketch from his pocket, said— 

“Get that coat-of-arms engraved upon it, and send me word 
when it’s done.” 

He gave his name and address, He was a noble earl; and 
the shopkeeper had committed the grievous error of treating 
him as an Indiscreet, when he was an Unknown customer. — 

_ One of the most remarkable specimens is the Commuuica- 
tive customer. This person, it appears, will, with the slightest 
encouragement (and sometimes without), couverse tree 
about his personal and private attairs over a shop-counter, to 
an individual he has never seen before iu his life. A gentle- 





| the purchase of half a pound of figs, told the grocer’s assistant | 
that he should have been inthe grocery trade himself if he 
had stopped down in the country, where he was bern; but 
that he always had a fancy to come to London; so he ran | 
away, und came. 

“T wasn’t worth much when I first arrived,” said the 
Communicative customer; “ but I’m worth a few thousands 
now. I bought a house yesterday, that cost me over fifteen 
hundred pounds; and I’m going to furnish it, and let it fur- 
nished. 1 never could get on with unfurnished houses. One 
of my tenants,” ete. ete. ete. 

Another instance was a man who, within five minutes of 
entering the shop, informed the shopman where be was going 
to dine; what he was going to have, and what his balance 
was at his bankers’ ! 

Of course, the most troublesome of all customers are to be 
found amongst those who do not know what they want. 
Foremost among these, we are informed, are ladies. ‘ie 
difficulty these fair creatures have in making up their mind, 
is only equalled by the difficulty the shopman experiences in 
making it up for them. They are impressed with the idea 
that the task of buying must be performed slowly ; and if an 
article is found speedily, that is prima facie evidence that it 
is not suitable. The experience of a shopman ina fancy shop 
was interesting on this point. 

If a lady and her husband are about to purchase, the lady 
of course performs the selection. 

“That's pretty, dear—isn't it?’ she will say. 

“Yes, very. Suppose you have that ?” 

The fair one shrinks from the conclusion. 
further. Presently she exclaims again— 

“There! I think I really like that the best of any !” 

Her husband observes, not unreasonably— 

“ Well, then, my dear, you'd better have that one.” 

And we are assured that the lady will then invariably put 
it on one side, and look over the others again. 

Foreigners bear a very bud character. As the object of the 
Barnacles and Stiltstalkings was always “how xot to do it,” 
so the aim of a foreigner when he enters a shop would appear 
to be not to obtain what he requires. He demands an article. 
Itis shown him. He then wants it with or without some 
particular attribute. This is produced, and he finds some 
other qualification necessary, and so on. 

Such aman will enter a stationer’s shop, and say, “’Ave 
you such note-paper, what is very lean ?” Apprehending that 
he wants very thin paper for foreign correspondence, the 
shopman shows him some. He looks at it thoughtfully, and 
says, “’Ave you also blue?” Blue paper is shown ; and the 
foreign customer is alarmed at the prospect of getting exactly 
what he wants. But presently a happy thougnut strikes him, 
and he says, “’Ave you wiz line?” If that is also foand, he 
wishes it “as large so that,” measuring with his fingers; untl 
at last, having by patience and perseverance succeeded in not 
getting what he wants, he raises his hat politely, and leaves 
the shop. 

We regret to say that it is customary, in some shops, to get 
rid of foreigners as soon as possible. 

All experience shows that the shopman should avoid being 
particular as to the manner or mode of speakingin customers. 
We have most of us met with people who annoyed us bya 
peculiarity of some sort in manner or conversation. This, no 
doubt, arises from a little fastidiousness on our part; yet We 
do occasionally allow our feelings a little liberty in’ this 
respect. But it is an exceedingly ill-advised thing for a 
shopman to do, especially (as is most often the case) with 
habitual customers. We met with an amiable bookseller, 
who suffered intense annoyance from a young man who 
frequently came into his shop, and, commencing at the door 
to speak in the highest falsetto, would end when he arrived 
at the counter in the deepest bass. 

“Right down in his boots!” said our informant angrily ; 
and although we pointed out that it was but a trivial fault, 
for which the young man was not perhaps altogether respon- 
sible, the bookseller declared he should be unable much longer 
to restrain his indignation ! 

A young man behind a counter complained of a customer 
who annoyed him by saying, “ Err—yes—um!” in a nasal 
tone, at every available opportunity in conversation, The 
shopman always carefully constructed his sentences so as to 
avoid, if possible, the exclamation, and, failing this, he 
adopted the plan of serving him in dead silence 

We could speak of the Harmonie customer, who whistles 
or hums a tune the whole of the time he is in the shop, when 
not speaking, and who couverses in an abrupt, short manner, 
in oruer to give himself more time for melody; of the Indis- 
tinct customer, who twice asks for “ Orlypobbleggletokens,” 
and, in despair, is at last told that he may perhaps get them a 
little lower down on the same si 'e of the way ; of the Precise 
customer, who will not have his parcel sealed with wax, 
because the wax gets under his finger-nail when he opens it; 
and of many, many mere. But for want of space we must 
stop, content if we have reminded the*public that if everybody 
is entitled to consideration from the shopman, the shopman 
may look for a little consideration from every body.—Cssell's. 


——_e—_——. 
TWO DUCHIES. 


Queen Victoria is Duchess of Lancaster, and has on some 
occasions chosen to desigaate herself by that title, instead of 
adopting the more regal appellation. It takes us back a very 
long way into the history of the Middle Ages to discover the 
origin of this connexion. We must reb up our Hume and 
Smollett, or—much more captivating—turn to our Shake- 
speare, to obtain right notions on the subject. We learn that 
there was an Ear! of Lancaster created about the middle of 
the thirteenth century, in the person of the second son of 
Henry the Third; that the title fellinto abeyance after the 
death of one of the holders some generation or two later ; 
that it was again bestowed on a royal prince; and that in the 
middle of the fourteenth century the title was raised from 
earl to duke. The famous John of Gaunt married the heiress 
of this duke, received the dukedom himself in the course of 


She searches 





time, improved the town of Lancaster, enlarged the castle, | 
established the courts of the Duchy Chamber of Lancaster, | 
and was but litte lower than the king in dignity and splen-| 
dor; so strong, indeed, did these dukes of the north become, 
that one of them ascended the throne of England as Henry | 
the Fourth. We ought 10 remember enough of onr school-| 
boy lessons to be aware that during the fifteentu and six-| 
teenth centuries the houses of York and Lancaster (bearing | 
some such mutual relation in England as the houses of Bour-! 
bon and Orleans in France) had many sanguinary struggles, | 
collectively known as the Wars of the Roses ; and that these | 


or (to use the surname) Plantagenets. 











caster, since Henry of Bolingbroke became Henry the Fourth 
four hundred and seveaty years ago. Lancaster, or Lanca 
shire, is one of three countiesin England which have the 
distinction of being counties palatine. The werd palatine is 
supposed to have been derived from palace ; but the meaning 
of it in England is, that the chief personage in the county 
has acertain range of judicial authority within its bounda- 
ries, apart from that held by the Crown. In the county of 
Durham, the bishop for many generations held this lofty 
power; but in modern times the palatine functions have 
been transferred to the Crown. Other counties in England 
had in olden days an analogous kind of regime, abrogated in 
more recent times. In the palatine aspect of the counties, 
the present Queen is Princess of Durham and Duchess of 
Lancaster; the Prince of Wales is Earl of Chester. In order 
that this last-pamed title may not fall into ubeyance when 
there is no Prince of Wales, the sovereign for the time being 
becomes Earl (or Countess) of Chester. The peculiarities of 
the counties of Durham and Chester have naturally gone out 
of sight; those of Lancaster are still curious and interesting, 
as the reader will soon see. 

The judicial powers of the duchy are chiefly exercised in 
conuolling the estates, renis, and revenues belonging to it; 
but the array of officials is nevertheless rather formidable, 
seeing that we find among them a chancellor, a vice-cliancel- 
lor, a council, an attorney-general, a sol citor-general, an au- 
ditor, a coroner, a queen’s serjeant, a queen’s counsel, a 
record clerk, a solicitor, and the sherifls of the county. Most 
of these belong to what is called the Chancery Court of the 
Duchy, which has equity jurisdiction within the shire, 
There is an oflice of the duchy in London—a near neighbor, 
we may add, of “ All the Year Round.” 

When our present sovereign came to the throne, thirty-six 
years ago, an Act of Parliament was passed confirming her in 
the ownership of the rights, privileges, and revenues of the 
Duchy of Lancaster; but, at the same time, requiring that 
Parliament should be annually furnished with an account of 
the receipts and expenditure. In reality, the ownership is 
vested in the state, or nation; but it is conferred on the 
sovereign for the time being, and the revenves are regarded as 
part of the regal allowance. Let us sce what the capital ac- 
count tells us for the year 1872. There was a sum of sixty 
thousand pounds to start with, invested «#t interest in the 
government funds. To this was added about fourteen 
thousand pounds during the year, for various matters con- 
nected with the conveyancing and legal manipulation of the 
estates of the duchy, some of the most valuable of which are 
in London. The duchy received, during the year, a good 
round sim of about ten thousand pounds from the Metropo- 
litan Board of Works for “ foreshore on the Thames, and 
water-rights of the Savoy estate.” Then there were receipts 
for “ grants in fee” of land, foreshore, tolls, rights of varicus 
kinds and in various localities. To these were added other 
sums for “entranchisements of copybolds and extinguish- 
ment of quit rents”—very dry subjects, but no doubt interest- 
ing to the parties concerned. One clergyman paid cleven 
pounds for permission to carry a sewer through duchy land 
at Harrogate; while the trustees of a deceased Mr. Thomp- 
son paid a little more than a hundred pounds for an en- 
croachment on duchy land at Salford. The outlay on 
capital, in the same year, comprised items which the proprie- 
tors of landed estates are familiar with, such as building, 
rebuilding, restoring, repairing, draining, and the like. The 
balance-sheet showed that the duchy was richer by many 
thousand peunds at the end of the year than the beginning, 
so far as regarded capital. 

But the revenue account contained the most curious items, 
illustrating the twofold characteristics of a landed estate and 
a judicial jurisdiction. Rents and profits of “ courts” brought 
in about thirty thousand pounds. Then there were royalties, 
reservations of dues, and rents of mines and quarries, good 
for another seventeen thousand. Next came the “ produce 
of escheats, devolutions, and forfeitures ;” an annuity re- 
ceived from the state for the “surrender of the duties of 
prisage and butlerage ;” receipts on account of wood sales, 
and other items, making up a sum total of about seventy 
thousand pounds. If the reader does not know what is 
meant by escheats and devolutions, prisage and butlerage, he 
is in the same predicament as most persons who are not £c- 
tualiy concerned in the dealings with real property. Well, 
then, how does the money go, this annual revenue of the 
duchy? The first payment is a good round sum to the 
sovereign, forty thousand pounds “ to the keeper of her Ma- 
jesty’s private purse for her Majesty’s use.” The chancellor 
of the duchy gets seventeen hundred pounds—a smart pay- 
ment for very easy duties; salaries and allowances of the 
other principal officers, and of receivers, agents, bailifls, 
stewards, &c., make a great hole in six thousand more; the 
superannuation allowances, donations to charities, and elee- 
mosynary annuities, run away with three or four thousand, 
One item, of somewhat over a hundred pounds, excites’one’s 
curiosity: it is “disbursements (exclusive of keepers’ sala- 
ries) made by the axe-bearer and master of the game in Need- 
wood Forest, in feeding, watching, and preserving the game, 
and transmitting it to her Majesty’s larder.” How much 
does the larder pay per head of game ? 

One of the estates of the duchy, we may add, is the pre- 
cinct of the Savoy in the Strand, a little to the west of 
Waterloo Bridge: a small district which, in virtue of its 
semi-regal privileges, looks rather down upon the neighbor- 
ing parishes. Far back in the feudal days there was an Earl 
of Richmond, who was also Earl of Savoy; he built a resi- 
dence on this spot ealled Savoy Palace, with a pleasant gar- 
den fronting the Thames. He afterwards gave the palace to 
a fraternity of monks, who, prcbably wanting money rather 
than a palace, effected a sale to the queen of Henry the 
Third, through whom it passed to John of Gaunt. After va- 
ried fortunes and some neglect, Henry the Seventh built a 
hospital there; Charles the Second, some generations later, 
added a chapel; and the precinct became a nest for rogues 
and vagabonds who misused the privileges of sanctuary which 
pertained to it. The spot occupied by the original palace and 
gardens is still known by the short name of the Savoy; the 
land belongs to the Queen, as Duchess of Lancaster; the 
chapel also is her property ; she appoints the incumbent and 
pays his stipend ; and for some purposes the structure serves 
asa parish church. The precinct has brought a handsome 
sum of money to the royal duchess recently, by the sale of a 
strip of mud, or foreshore, to the Metropolitan Board of 
Works for the Thames Embankment. 

We will now transfer our aitention to another county- 
palatine, 

It is known to many readers, though not to all, that the 


terrible scenes were brought to an end by the marriage of the | Prince of Wales, like his royal mother, is the chief personage 
head of the house of York with the heiress of the Lincasters| in a particular county, the revenues of which are a part of 


the annual allowance sanctioned by the nation. The Queen 


In reality, subject to a few disturbing turmoils, all our| bas the emoluments just enumerated, because she is Duchess 
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of Lancaster; the prince derives large revenues from Corn- 
wall, because the heir to the throne is duke of that county. 
This state of things came on by degrees, and bad a curious 
origin. Cornwall being the most famous tin-mining districi 
in England, there have long existed special laws and customs: 
relating to it, known by the name of Stannary (from the Latin 
name for tin). When the Duchy of Cornwall was presentec 
by the sovereign to Edward the Black Prince, as a sort of 
private estate, the prince was also made Warden of the Stan- 
naries—a sort of little king over the tin mines and tin miners. 
The present was a munificent one, for it included all the 
gold, silver, and tin that might be found beneath the surface 
of the county. As matters have turned out, gold and silver 
are found in too small a quantity to be worthy of much note ; 
but the tin is very valuable. 

By degrees, the land in Cornwall has become the property 
of various owners, the Prince of Wales being only one among 
several ; and the tin-mining companies make bargains with 
the landowners for the right of breaking open the surface 
ground and digging down to the metalliferous veins beneath. 
‘To the prince in his capacity of duke, the tinners stand in a 
peculiar relation. He is their metal owner, and afterwards 
their judge or magistrate. In his contracts with them, he 
permits them to dig within a certain prescribed area, and to 
go as far down into the bowels of the earth as they like. He 
does not claim the tin; he does net employ the tinners to dig 
for him; nor does he charge them an annual rental. His 
share of the proceeds is a royality or percentage, not paid in 
the form of tin, but in cash. The separate mining properties 
are called tin bounds; and the Stannary Court, in which the 
duke exercises judicial powers, settles all matters relating to 
the boundaries and the mutual relations of the tin companies. 
One-tiftcenth of the gross product is a frequent proportion 
set apart as royalty to the lord of the soil; but sometimes it 
varies according to the richness of the ore: seeing that, if 
the ore is very rich, the adventurers will be all the more 
eager to obtain mining rights than if it were poor; and this 
eagerness Will be a measure of the royality oflered. 

The relation which the present Prince of Wales bears to 
the duchy is somewhat different from that which prevailed 
in former secs. The duchy may be said to belong to the 
sovereign, by whom it is conferred on his or her eldest son ; 
and if there is no son at all, the revenues go to the sovereign. 
There have, through various causes, been but few Princes of 
Wales in the last three hundred years: leaving lengthened 
periods during which the king or queen enjoyed the revenues 
of the Duchy of Cornwall. Early in the present reign, a 
special statute made many reforms in the duchy, calculated 
to increase the revenues, and at the same time to interfere 
less with the tin trade than the former system had done. 
Some of the rights were taken over by the state; a small tax 
was imposed on tinners; and an annuity of seventeen thou- 
sand a year was granted to the Duke of Cornwall in lieu of 
certain fees and royalties, which that tax superseded. The 
present Queen enjoyed the revenues until the birth of her | 
eldest son, when they were made over to the royal infant in | 
his capacity as Duke of Cornwall. During nearly the whole 
of the minority of the Prince of Wales, his father, the late 
Prince Consort, acted as his representative, as chief steward 





of the duchy and lord warden of the S:annaries. Admirably 
was this parental duty fulfilled; not only was the seventeen | 
thonsand a year prudently invested, but the other revenues of 
the duchy were placed upon an improved footing. The 
prince-luke, besides being a tin proprietor, is an owner of 
lands, forests, and buildings, and a lescor; it was by the 
drainage of land and the angmentation of rent under leases 
that the improvement of revenues of the duchy was chiefly 
brought about. 

Let us see what a Biue-book tells us concerning the aftairs 
of this said duchy in the year 1872. What the real or landed | 
estate is worth is not stated; but the funded property | 
amounted to about a hundred and fifty thousand pounds, the 
interest on which was a pleasant plum in the ducal pudding. 
The items which made up the total of receipts during the 
year, under the head of capital, were much the same in cha- 
Yacter as those we have had to notice in connexion with the | 
Duchy of Lancaster: bearing relation to the sale of portions 
of land and manorial rights. Sales of chief rents, sales of 
rents of assize, sales of small estates, farms, foreshores 
(muddy margins of shore between high-water and low-water 
marks), sales of portions of river-beds, sales of cottages and 
gardens, enfranchisements, and so forth. That which is 
more immediately interesting, however, is the balance of | 
revenue and expenditure account for one year. The “ rents 
and profits of courts” amounted, to the acceptable sum of | 
fifty odd thousand pounds ; royalties of coal mines and quar- 
ries were good for another eight thousand: these and some | 
smaller items, with the annuity received for the relinquish. | 
ment of tin dues, told up to a total of about ninety thousand | 
pounds. About two-thirds of this aggregate amount went to | 
the prince-duke himself. Much of the remainder found its | 
way into the pockets of the numerous persons employed in 
the service of the duchy, under the headings of salaries, 
wages, superannuation allowances, ete., including “ travelling 
expenses and entertainment of duchy tenants on rent days” | 
—rather a pleasant incident in rent paying, which we poor | 
outsiders are seldom able to enjoy. The range of officials is | 
quite formidable: Lord warden of the. Stannaries, vice- 
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learned judge. He poured over the statutes and charters for! Now, unfortunately, it was the 


‘a year or two, and then made his award. He decided that 
the submarine minerals belong to the Queen; while those 
beneath the foreshore, estuaries, and rivers (of Cornwall, and 
apart of Devonshire which belongs to the duchy), are the 


property of the prince-duke. The Queen got the worst of | 


the decision ; the access to the minerals under the actual bed 
of the sea being obviously difficult—All the Year Round. 


—__-~— @ — --—— 


AN OLD ROAD. 
BY M. B. SMEDLEY. 


A curve of green tree-tops, 
And a common wall below, 
And a winding road, that dips and drops, 
Ah me! where does it go? 
Down to the lovely cays 
Goes that familiar track, 
And here I stand and wait and gaze, 
As if they could come back. 


Somewhere beneath that hill 
Are children’s running feet, 
And a little garden fair and still, 
Were never flowers so sweet ! 
And a house within an open door, 
What was therein I know— 
O! let me enter nevermore, 
But still believe it so. 


Up this oft-trodden slope 
What visions rise and throng ! 

What keen remembrances of Hope 
Lie shattered all along ! 

These flowers that never grew, 
Bloom they in any clime ? 

Can any Spring to come renew 
What died in that sweet time ? 


Here I believed in fame, 
And found no room for fear; 

Here sprang to meet what never came; 
Here loved—what is not here ! 

Not worth a moment’s pause 
Seemed any fallen gem, 

Not worth a sigh, a glance, because 
Life would be full of them. 


The child in the fairy tale 
Dropped iokens as he passed, 
So pierced the darksome forest-veil 
And found his home at last ; 
I, in the falling day, 
Turn back through deeper gloom, 
By gathered memories feel my way 
Only to find—a tomb. 


For there they lie asleep, 
Eyes that made all things sweet, 
Hands of true pressure, hearts more deep 
Than any lett to beat; 
A world where all was great; 
Paths trodden not, but seen : 
Light streaming through an open gate— 
The world that might have been! 


Pictures, and dreams, and tears— 
O Love, is this the whole! 
Nay, wrap your everlasting years 
About my failing soul! 
The lightest word you spake 
Beyond all time shall last— 
These only sleep before they wake— 
In Love there is no Past! 
ane: 
UNLUCKY COMPLIMENTS. 
BY LEWIS HOUGH, 


Ido not agree with those cultivators of grumpiness who 
denounce all compliments, classing them under the hegd of 
flattery. It would bea dingy world if we never said civil 
things to one another. If L can houestly praise a friend’s 
work, or his conduct, why should I not do so? 

If he tells me he liked my last literary effort, I feel encour- 
aged, and applaud his taste; if he informs me that [ am 
leoking well, I conclude that certain symptoms which had 
raised disquieting suspicions were all nervous fancy; if he 
tells me that he often regrets secing so little of me, LT truly 
believe that he thinks so at the time. Ido not seek to tickle 
others with false phrases ; why should I suspect them of being 
less sincere ? 

Iam speaking, of course, of tie words of the mouth, not 
the conventionalities of the pen. For Town that I am not 
the humbie servant of all the correspondents to whom I pro- 
fess obedience; and when I present my compliments in writ- 
ing I mean nothing at all,or at any rate am in perfect 


warden of courts, alttorncy-general, solicitor-general, keeper | ignorance es to what my meaning is. 


of the privy seal, secretary and keeper of records, auditor, 
assistant secretary, surveyor-general, receiver, mineral inspec- 
tor, ranger and master forester, constable of Launceston 
Castle, and numerous minor lights, the aggregate salaries of 
whom amount to a very respectable sam. The apparent in- 
congruity in the duties and designations arises from the fact 
that some of the officials manage the revenues, while others 
exercise the peculiar judicial functions of the duchy. 

It may not be inopportune to mention, that the emoluments 
derived by Her Majesty and the heir-apparent from the two 
duchies are not really additions to the royal incomes ; they 
are component parts, the amount of which determines the 
amount paid by the nation in other ways. 

Rather a curious affair took place about a dozen years ago 
—the winding-up of a long series of disputes between the two 
greatest personages in the realm. Nominally, the Queen and 
the Prince of Wales had long been at loggerheads ; really, 
the fight was between the land revenue of the Crown and 
the Dachy of Cornwall. The matter arose thus. The sove- 
reign is owner of nearly all the foreshore of our coasts, and 
also of the bed of the sea, within a few miles of tbe coast. 
But the Duke of Cornwall claimed to be the owner of the 
foreshore and sea-bed adjacent to that county; and as some 
tin mines have been driven, not merely under the dry iand, 
but also under the foreshore, and in one or two cases under 
the actual sea itself, a question arose as to whom this strip of 
tin ore belonged, seeing that none of the ancient charters and 
grants rendered the matter quite clear. The claimants, al- 





ways disagreeing, gave the matter up to the arbitration of s 


By-the-by, I have known very young men who, in answer- 
ing a first invitation, have presented their complements to the 
lady who proposed herself their hostess. 

And why not? If it is a dance, their legs are required, 


jand legs are complements; so are ears, and tongues, and 


stomachs. Really the substitution of an “e” tor an “i” makes 
the phrase sense, which it was not before. 

But a genuine compliment, with a good foundation of 
truth, and expressed neatly and aptly, is a moral bon-bon, and 
wholesome enough in moderation, though of course excess in 
all sweets is cloying. 

It is not everybudy, however, who knows how to manufac- 
ture the article, or how to administer it. If you are any way 
deficient in tact, or given at all to blunder, you had better let 
compliments alone altogether, or you may possibly sting the 
object of your good-will, instead of tickling him as intended, 
as the Marquis of Seneterre stung Poinsinet. 

The marquis, who was blind, went to hear the opera of 
“ Enelinde,” which caused a furore at Paris in the reign of 
Louis the Fifteenth, and being very much pleased, asked his 
attendant who wrote it. 

“ Monsieur Poinsinet,” was the reply. 

“T should like to speak to him,” said the marquis. 

So afterwards, in the crush-room, Monsieur Poinsinet was 


. bs . * * ‘ . : oi Baws 99 
introduced to the blind nobleman, who embraced him with |bourds beneath him as a horse that knows his rider, 
effusion, and said,“ My dear sir, accept my warmest thanks | nothing whatever but a yacht, and many a pleasant hour, dear 





at 








| ; libretto, and not the music 

of which poor Monsieur Poinsinet was the author, : 
} Louis the Fourteenth, who, like many humbter rhymsters 
jsomewha* overrated his poetical powers, showed # copy of 
j Verses to Boileau, and asked his candid opinion of them. 

Ab, sire,” said the poet, “ 1am more convinced than ever 
that nothing is impossible to your Majesty: you desired to 
write some poor rhymes, and you have succeeded in making 
them positively detestable !” 

But perhaps there was a spice of malic 
if so, Boileau played with edge 

The worst blunder in what was intended for a pretty 
speech that I ever heard of, however, was perpetrated in 
modern times by a dignitary of the Church, who was asked 
to marry a young couple in a country place where he hap- 
pened to be staying, and was also called upon to propose the 
— of the bride and bridegroom at the subsequent break- 

ast. 

Now the host and hostess were noted in the country round 
as the most genial and the happiest couple that had ever gone 
hand-in-hand through life; so the good divine thought he 
might as well turn this to account in his speech. : 

“To sum up all our good wishes for the happy pair whom 
we have seen united this morning,” he said in conclusion, 
“we cannot, Lam sure, do better than express a desire that 
the result of their union may prove strictly analogous to that 
of the parents of the fair bride.” 

Whereupon the “fair bride’ went into hysterics; the 
bridegroom’s eyes flashed daggers; the bridesmaids colored 
and looked down; the master of the house blew his nose 
violently. THe who had caused all this commotion wisely sat 
down and held his peace, wondering at the effect of his inno- 
cent compliment to the host and hostess. 

He soon, however, found some one to enlighten bim. 

“She is not their daughter at all,” his informant e» plained, 
“but a niece who came to live with them when her own 
father and mother were divorced !” 


‘ein this reply; though 
d tools with a vengeance. 


———_>—_—_—_—. 
ON HOBBIES. 


It is an axiom that every man has his hobby. It ie all but 
true that every man rides his hobby to death. Yet hobbies 
are not such bad things after all. ‘Che devil finds raischief for 
idle heads as well as hands to do; and, asa rule, men with 
hobbies are never idle. Not that, therefore, they have 
nothing to do with the devil by any means, for sometimes this 
hydra-headed being disguises himself in the shape of a hobby 
to lure a man the more surely to his ruin. But, given that 
one’s hobby is inuoceut, we know of nothing which is so likely 
to prove a blessing. 

As we take it, no man be great unless he is a hobby man. 
All geniuses are men of this stamp. Homer, Alexander, Isaac 
Newton, Nelson, each rode his hobby to the death, but not 
until they had ridden him to the summit of the hill of 
ambition, far above the line of eternal fame—not until their 








hobbies had achieved for them a wreath of the most imperish- 
able glory. 

The fact is that what we call a hobby is nothing but a strong 
bias of the mind towards a certain pursuit, and the stronger 
the m‘nd the stronger the bias. Moreover, success is the 
reward only of long-enduring of the men that can work and 
wait. Now, to work patiently and long it is necessary that 
the task should be a labor of love, Z¢., a hobby. 

From what we have said it will be seen that we are not 
followers of Mr. Carlyle. However much we are admirers of 
that deep thinker, we cannot agree with his dogma that a hero 
mind can run in any ehannel, that it depends wholly on adven- 
titious circumstances whether a great man shall be a poet, or 
a warrior, or a statesman,. Of course, there are men whose 
capabilities are so various that, like the admirable Crichton, 
they may perform prodigies of versatility, but who is there 
that can imagine a Byron, a Thomas Carlyle, an Isaac Newton, 
a Homer, or a Demosthenes ? 

No; it was the strong ment:l bias in these heroes, we 





believe, that not only determiuved the channel into which the 
energies of their great souls flowed, but which widened, and 
deepened, and lengthened that channel until it became from a 
| tiny streamlet to the mighty river that it was, 

Now, as to the hobbies of lesser mun and boys. No one can 
have been blind to the Protean shapes which the hobby-fever 
assuines in these latter. ‘The whole of this boy’s leisure time 
is wasted (?) in contriving water-work clocks, and his name is 
Isaac Newton, and he will never come to any good because he 
won t learn his lessons. That little boy has made a hobby of 
tea-kettles, and his name is Stephenson, The sma boy who 
answers to the name of Hogarth—his hobby is drawing earica- 
tures of his asters and his schoolfellows ; and do you see that 
dreamy, lazy (?) little boy, with curly hair, lying down in the 
shade there in Harrow Churchyard? Well, his name is Byron, 
and his hobby is the courtship of solitude aud dreams. What 
but a good-for-nothing can be predicted for such a boy as 
that ? 

But little men, as well as boys, have their favorite cobs. 

Here is Mr. Geranium, the hobby gardener, who thinks of 
little but his flowers, fruits, and vegetables, who always seem 
to smell agreeably of the greenhouse. Well, and perhaps if 
Mr. Geranium had not taken to gardeving the green grass 
would have been growing over his head by this time, for Mr, 
Geranium used to be consumptive till he took to the spade. 

Literatus is an amateur writer. Every moment that can be 
spared from business is devoted to the ** grey goose quill.” 
Reams and reams of paper hes Mr. Literatus spoilt by riding 
his restive colt over it, and all to no purpose. Liieratus bas 

never been in print, and Literatus is never likely to be, bat his 

is a harmless colt that has never kicked anybody, and better 
far to ride him than the high-bred racehorse that Mr ‘Turfus 
has so often fallen from, Many there are who have been 
kicked, and many there are that have been thrown, never to 
rise, by this dangerous hobby. This is the hobby whose shape 
the devil most frequently assumes to Inre the luckless rider 
over that stony road (paved with good intentions) to a bourne 
wheuce no traveller retarns. 

It is not, of course, our intention to give here a catalogue of 
the various hobbies, but we will just mention those of a few 
\of our friends. First comes Augustus Fitzboobb prancing on 

his great fast avimal, Fashion, Fitzboobb is not afraid of 
having his brains knocked out by a fall. - 
| 'There’s Mr. Ultramarine trotting his small pony, ‘* Paint 
| Brush,” and he looks as happy as can be; for Mr. Ultramarine 
labors not under the delusion that he is an undeveloped 
Turner—he loves his pony for her own sake, not because .he 
expects her to win a race for him. ; 
As for Jack Maindeck, of course his hobby, though ‘‘she 
is 








for the pleasure you have afforded me. Your opera is full of | Jack, have we spent together on “the glad waters of the deep 


beauty, the music is delicious. Ol, what a misfortune that 
you had to set it to such trashy words!” 





yblue sea,” smoking pipes aud sipping wines, and telling tiles 


on the tiny afler-deck of that hobby of yours,—Libera/ Levie w 
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international arbitration. 
| things, says a London paper, we must induce nations to | 


CALIFORNIA WINES AND BRANDIES, submit toa common authority exercising power over all of 
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'American Union, submit to the authority of the federation | 


them, just as individuals submit to the common authority of | 
the State of which they are members, and States, as in the 


in which ‘hey are united. The ideal thus suggested was de- 
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INTERNATIONAL ARBITRATION. 


Mr. Henry Richard defeated the Government on the 8th 
inst. on the subject of International Arbitration. Mr. Glad- 
stone himself went down to the House to plead against the 


‘adoption of Mr. Richard’s motion, and the previous question 


was moved so as to avoid the difficulty of voting against a 
proposal having so laudable an aim as the promotion of 
peace, 98 members insisted upon having the question put 
against 88 who desired to set it aside, and the Ministry was 
defeatec by a majority of ten. The number thus veting can- 
not be said to be small, but we may hazard an explanation of 
the event, which the publication of the division lists will 
soon verify or negative. A compact mass of the Opposition 
joined the Irish members on the previous Friday, but they 
did not care to go down to the House on Tuesday, or to take 
part in the division. The Government and the more sober 
of their supporters were, therefore, left to fight unaided the 
batile of common sense against the enthusiasts of the left 
wing. It is always possible to be beaten in such a contest. 
A private member, overflowing with benevolence, and de- 
sirous of spreading peace among all men, suggests that the 
Foreign Secretary should ask foreign powers to come to an 
agreement for the establishment of a general and permanent 
sys em of international arbitration. The private member 
would have none of the responsibility of conducting the deli- 
cate negotiations he recommends, and, never having himself 
entered into any reiations with the Governments of Europe, 
he has no trnstworthy means of knowing how they would 
receive his proposition. The Ministry, which has agents 
abroad in daily communication with the Continental Powers 
whose duty it is to report to them the temper and sentiments 
of the court and nation to which they are accredited—the 
Ministry which held office during the Franco-German 
War, and in the course of its progress obtained the 
fullest insight into the disposition of their neighbors— 
come forward to declare that the pursuit of peace 
would be endangered rather than promoted by such means as 
Mr. Richard recommends. But what do independent 
members below the gangway care for the responsibilities of 
pr.ctical life? Such ot them as have the gift of speech deal 
in “ heedless rhetoric,” and their silent associates are ready to 
support them with heedless votes. If upon such an occasion 
a Conservative Opposition do their duty to the country by 
stopping away, the House of Commons may easily be betrayed 
into a ridiculous position. We remember that when Mr. 
Disraeli explained, three months since, why he did not take 
office, he said he foresaw the nights when some member 
famed for his knowledge of men and things would propose 
to abolish the diplomatic service, and the ex-Ministers, though 
knowing the proposition to be absurd, would be engaged 
elsewhere, so as to leave the Government in a minority. The 
experience of this division proves that whether Liberals or 
Conservatives constitute the Opposition, they know when to 
be present and when to stay away. 

It is impossible to look upon the vote of that night with- 
out feelings of grave dissatisfaction. We have referred to 
some who were absent, but what can be said of the members 
who supported Mr, Richard’s motion? Do they recognise 
the facts of daily experience? Have the events of the last 
ten years faded from their minds as a dream? Or are they 
simply reckless as to what resolutions they will support, no 
matter how mischievous it might be to act upon the good 
intentions that prompted them? Mr. Herry Richard himself 
is the apostle of peace. He was the secretary of the Peace 
Society more than twenty years ago, before the Crimean War, 
and when many men were inclined to share Cobden’s hope 
that Europe would be henceforth free from battle. It is 
natural that Mr. Richard should cling to bis first creed, and 
we can understand that he should continue to hold it in all 
sincerity. But we cannot be equal!y forbearing as to his 
ninety-nine allies. Mr. Richard’s aim is the development of 
international law, and the establishment of a general and 
permanent system of international arbitration. We share 
Mr. Gladstone’s wish that this aim could be realized. W 
agree in denouncing the horror and the waste of war, the 
perversion of human activity, and the degradation of human 
life necessarily consequent upon it. What is the alter- 
native? We are content to take it from Mr. Richard 
—the development of the idea of international 


law 
and the establishment of a permanent 


system of 


| 


.| they were able to put up prices accordingly. 





* | last century, and how much nearer are we to it now than Eu- 
rope was after the Peace of Utrecht? It is essential to the 
maintenance of a permanent system of arbitration that it 
should have force at its command. The history of the | 
American Union is the most striking proof of this. If there 
had been no armed force to keep the Union together and 
ready to coerce those ‘vho wished to break it up, secession 
would have been accomplished in 1861, and the guerilla war- 
fare in Kansas, which preceded it in point of date, would 
have become a formal war between the Western and the 
Northern States for the possession of the territories, while the 
Atlantic States stood aside imbued with sentimental regret 
The “ big war” which followed was an act of police, crushing 
in their germ an infinity of smaller wars; and when we have 
got in Europe such an idea of union as prevailed in the 
American Federation, and by the strength of this idea can 
call up a force powerful enough to put down disturbers of 
the common bonds of union, we shall be able to suppress 
small wars also. Everything that has happened in Europe 
of late has tended to drive this idea into the background. 
Germany was a Federation, like the United States ; but when 
Prussia set up its own will above the law of the Federation, 
and the Diet attempted to enforce their judgment, the refrac- 
tory member proved stronger than all the rest, and the Union 
was broken to pieces. This transaction effaced from the 
German mind any growing opinion that a powerful nation 
should be prepared to submit to the judgment of a duly 
constituted external tribunal. 





THE RESULTS OF THE COAL COMMITTEE. 

In the evidence taken before the Coal Committee, in 
England, there has been much contradiction, and not a little 
evasion ; a great deal of partisanship, and scarcely anywhere 
both the will and the ability to enlighten the public as to the 
questions cn which it was most anxious for information. 
The first of these was, of course, who were responsible for 
the great increase in the price of coal during the late autumn 
and winter, and who had reaped the chief profit of a charge 
which had rendered the country poorer by many millions. 
But on this point there was no explanation forthcoming. 
Everybody asserted his right to get the highest price he could 
for his wares; but nobody cared to incur the extreme 
unpopularity which attached to the particular exercise of this 


,| right in the case of coal, and every class—merchants and 


mine-owners, workmen and employers, transport companies 
and middlemen—tried to show that they, at any rate, had 
not been answerable for that enhanced price of a prime 
necessary of life which had caused so much disturbance 
of trade and so much domestic misery among the poor. 
One thing was made perfectly clear, that with a very 
greatly increased demand the increase of production had not 
exceeded six per cent., and this fact alone suffices to ac- 
count for a considerable increase of price. With a largely 
increased consumption of fuel in several important trades, 
there was only a total increase of output of seven million 
tons, and of this nearly one and a half millions were exported. 
This would make the coalowners masters of the situation ; 
there was a call for more coal than they were producing, and 
When prices 
rose rapidly there was a panic, and this panic sent everybody 
to the merchants in a hurry to fill up their stocks before 
the rates became still more oppressive. Therefore the 
merchants raised their prices, and raising them still more 
alarmed the public, whose alarm reacted again upon the 
market. It is unnecessary to inquire into the enhancement 
of the cost of production by the rise of wages, or by the 
Mines Regulation Act. These could only act upon prices 
by acting first upon the supply; and in the present in- 
stance it is certain that the restriction of supply, as com- 
pared with the demand, was the original cause of the dis- 
turbance of the market. An increase in the cost of pro- 
duction does indeed render it impossible to bring coal 
back to the old prices, and insures a certain enhancement 
of market rates for the future. But its operation is not 
yet felt. They are still suffering under the original evil of 
& supply inadequate to the demand, as is proved 
by the monstrous prices they are paying. The most 
that the increased wages of the colliers and the expenses im- 
posed by law could do would be to add, say, half a crown 
per ton to the cost of coal at the pit’s mouth, and perhaps 
three shillings to the cost in London. The actual excess 
over the prices of 1871 is more than five times that 
amount. Though no conclusive evidence has been given 
on the subject, we can have little doubt that the coal- 
owners did not get the whole, or nearly the whole, of the 
increased price of their commodity in the southern markets. 
The enhancement of the London rate far exceeded that of 


e| the rate at the pit’s mouth, and nearly the whole of the 


difference went into the pockets of middlemen chiefly we 
believe the great dealers. The small men who bought from 
them, or who had no influence with the railway companies 
made but small profits; but some of the great firms must 
have made fortunes in the twelvemonth just expired. There 





were, we believe, cases where the merchant had contracts 


If we would secure these | 


with the coalowner, and was able to compel the latter to 
| deliver at the old rates what he was selling at the new, thus 
| clearing cent. per cent., or more, on every transaction. 

It is useless to blame any of these men for making the 
most of their opportunity ; nor have we the right to blame 
them, if they merely took advantage of it, and 
did not create it artificially. If it had appeared 
that the coalowners had combined to create an 
| artificial scarcity in order to obtain a greater amount 
of money for a smaller output (and by stinting the 

| production, say ten per cent., it would be easy to double 
prices), or if the coal merchants and railways had arranged to 
| limit the London supply in order to raise prices in the retail 
market, there would have been an abuse of the rights of 
preperty, which if it had not amounted to a conspiracy in 
law, would certainly have justified the interference of the 
legislators. But there is no reason to believe that the coal- 
owners combined to limit the output, and no evidence of any 
combination on the part of the merchants. Yet the limita- 


.| tion of the supply was artificial, and, to a considerable extent, 


intentional. It was the policy of the trade unioas to raise 
wages by raising prices: and in order to raise prices they 
encouraged idleness among the men. But for this, the 
increase in the supply might have kept pace with the in- 
crease in the demand, and a very small addition would have 
sufficed to avert the panic, as a very slight short-coming in 
the case of a necessary of life suffices to create it. 





CURRENT NOTES. 


Canadian papers publish a long letter from Sir Francis 
Hincks, in regard to the references to him personally made 
in the letter of Mr. McMullen. He says: “I solemnly 
declare that I never asked and never obtained, either by loan 
or gift, any sum of money from Sir Hugh Allan, or from any 
person on bis behalf, or from any other person in connection 
with the Pacific Railway; that I was never scunded by Sir 
Hugh Allan as to my personal expectations, and never 
directly or indirectly asked or obtained any money in connec- 
tion with the scheme. Mr. McMullen asserts that I required 
not only a sum of money for myself, but a situation for my 
son at a salary not less than $2,000 per annum. I never 
made any such demand; but I did, on one occasion, casually 
say to Sir Hugh Allan, as I had done to other friends, that if 
he happened to know cf any employment for my youngest 
son, I would be glad if he would bear hiu in mind. I had 
not the least idea at the time of employment under a com- 
pany not likely to be in existence for an indefinite and cer- 
tainly a long time. Sir Hugh replied that no doubt when 
the Pacific Company was formed he would have no difficulty 
in finding him employment, and there the matter terminated. 
This was long before the disputes which arose between the 
rival companies, from which time I determined that no one 
connected with me should have employment in any such 


company, and this determination I communicated to Mr. 
Abbott.” 


Adv‘ces from Lieut. Steever, commanding the Palestine 
Exploring Expedition, dated June 14, just received, give 
an outline of the work done this season in Moab, A detailed 
report will soon be forwarded. They have selected and 
satisfactorily measured a base-line near Herban, five miles in 
length. They have established suitable trigonometrical 
stations, and actually triangulated 400 square miles, besides 
having almost completed the detail of the same, including 
the hill shading. The elevation above the Dead and Medi- 
terranean Seas has been well obtained. The height of all 
important points and elevations within the triangulation have 
been determined, and meteorological observations regularly 
taken and noted. This alone is deemed an invaluable 
acquisition to geographical knowledge. Every day’s work 
has revealed ruins unknown and nnmentioned by any traveller. 
The Bedouin tell of ruins of cities a few days’ journey to the 
south and east, which it is impossible at this season to visit. 
In the department of archeology and biblical research the 
expedition has not been less successful. Prof. Paine has 
prepared a voluminous report identifying Nebo and Pisgah. 
The expedition would soon go into Summer quarters. Lieut. 
Steever advises resumption of work in the Autumn rather 
than wait for the coming Spring. All were in good health 
and spirits. 

The following description of a new eruption of the volcano 
Mauna Loa is given by the Honolulu Gazette of June 18: 
“ Mr. William L. Green has just returned from a visit to the 
summit crater of Mauna Loa, which he found in full action, 
the fountain varying from 150 to 250 feet in heigkt. The ap- 
pearance of the interior of Mokuaweoweo, according to Mr. 
Green’s description, has changed very much from wiat it 
was in September of last year. Now the cone-hills have dis- 
appeared, except one, (probably lately thrown up,) which is 
directly against the high wall on the west side. The foun- 
tain is located about where it was in September, but it is now 
in the centre of a circular lake of molten lava covered over 


.| with a dark surface, and perhaps 500 feet across. From the 


centre of this laxe a constant lava jet isthiown up. Early in 
January (the 7th and 8th) this summit crater was in terrible 
action, and the lava was thrown up so high as to be distinctly 
seen from Hilo. At this time the cones were probably 
thrown down, and the floor of the crater much changed. 
As the walls of tke crater are 800 feet high the lava jet in 
January must have been at least from 1,200 to 1,500 feet 
high, to have been seen at Hilo. The residents at the Bay 
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are very positive about its having been clearly visible at that 
point. What a grand sight tat must have been—a stream of 
lava thrown up from an immense depth, to a height over 
14,000 feet above the level of the sea. On this trip to the 
summit Mr. Green was accompanied by Miss Bird, the second 
female who has ever visited the crater of Mokuaweoweo.” 


It hes already been announzed by telegraph that Count 
Moltke made a speech in the German Parliament against the 
cherished German scheme for making a canal from the Baltic 
to the North Sea, and now a'letter from the Danish corres- 
pondent of the London Times says that this speech has put 
an end to all speculations in that direction, and dispelled the 
fancies fostered by national ambition or schemes of military 
combinations. The General, in the course of his speech, es- 
timated the cost of the undertaking at sixty million thalers, 
and claimed that it would be of little use to the German 
Empire from either a military or commercial point of view. 
“ To conclude with one sentence and condensing my opinion 
in the matter’—so the General terminated his speech, which 
had been attentively listened to—‘if you are inclined to 
spend a sum of fifty or sixty millions of thalers for military 
and maritime purposes, then I shall propose to you, instead 
of constructing a canal for your navy te build another fleet, 
which you could do at the same charge.” After this decisive 
tlow it is not likely we shall hear any more of the North 
Sea Baltic Canal. 


The most important articles in the new firman delivered 
by the Sultan of Turkey to the Khedive of Egypt are those 
relating to the succession to the vice-regal throne, and that 
which gives the Khedive full power over the financial affairs 
of Egypt. By this article Ismael Pacha is enabled to con- 
tract loans in foreign parts in the name of the Egyptian 
Government, without authority from the Porte; the great 
advantages accruing to the Viceroy from this concession 
sufficiently explain the increase of the annual tribute re- 
guired from him, which now amounts to 150,000 purses— 
£100,000. The Khedive could hitherto only raise loans upon 
bis private fortune, whereas he can now pledge the credit of 
the State. The articles regarding the succession to the vice- 
regal throne are important chiefly in regard to their reflex 
action on public opinion in Turkey. The substitution in 
Eygpt of the law of inheritance in the direct line from 
father to son, for the succession of the eldest male of the 
reigning family, is a change of the utmost moment to the 
Ottoman Empire, as affording a precedent for an anelogous 
reform on which the Sultan’s mind has long been bent. 


A letter addressed to a mercantile house in Manchester, 
describes the present position of business in Spain as less bad 
than might be imagined by those not on the spot. The writer 
acknowledges that for more than a year past the Catalonian 
and northern provinces have been afflicted by civil war; that 
the Government, and all belonging to it, have lost all and 
every semblance of authority and respect ; that the republic 
had no army, but only soldiers as yet undisciplined; that 
there is little hope of help or improvement; that of four 
railways leading {rom Barcelona—whence the letter is dated 
—three are continually interrupted, and that goods have had 
to be conveyed into the interior for months past by means of 
carts. Nevertheless, he writes, trade goes on, and the state 
of business may be described as moderately good The reasons 
he alleges for this apparent contradiction are the following : 
The habit Spanish business circles have for many years ac- 
quired of regarding political embroilments without alarm, 
the fact that the greater part of the country has suffered 
little or nothing from the Carlists, and the occurrence of 
rich and abundant harvests for three successive years. 


In the early part of this month the Marquis of West- 
minster presided at the formal opening of an institution, the 
object of which is, for the first time in England, to unite 
church life and club life, mainly for the benefit of working- 
men. The Marquis gave the site of the building to the Club 
at a nominal rent, and the structure itself was erected through 
the subscriptions of wealthy persons. It contains reading, 
refreshment, and amusement rooms, and the real interest 
which churchmen have in it will be used indirectly only, as 
it has been found by experience that when they force them- 
selves upon the workingmen they can do no good. In order 
to render it unnecessary for the members to leave the build- 
ing when they wish for beer, beer may be supplied at the 
club-rooms at the discretion of the managing committee. 
While the liberty of individuals is thus respected there will be 
no prominent bar. Particular care will be taken to carry out 
the Gothenburg principle, which is now attracting so much 
attention, especially in Scotland, by making such arrange- 
ments that no one in the Club can have any pecuniary 
interest in the drink supplied to members. In a speech made 
at the opening by Lord Harrowby he showed that he enter- 
tained different opinions in regard to the results of reading 
newspapers from those recently expressed by a well-known 
English clergyman. He dilated on the value of the news- 
paper press as a means of education, and asserted that the 
man who had read the London Times well had read a large 
book. It is expected that the Club will do much good among 
the workingmen. 

Details have been received of the audience granted by the 
Emperor of China, on June 29, to the diplomatic body at 
Pekin. Although no notice was given of the ceremony, the 
streets around the imperial palace were crowded with peo- 
ple, who came from all parts of the city to witness the arri- 
val and departure of the foreign Ministers. The Ambassador of 
Japan was received first and had aseparate interview. When 


he had retired the Ministers of the United States, Russia, 

Great Britain, France, and the Netherlands, entered the pre- | 
sence ina body. M. de Vlangally, the Russian Minister, and 

Dean of the Diplomatic Corps, read an address to the Em- 

peror in French, which Herr Bismarck, the interpreter of the 

German Legation, repeated in Chinese. Each minister then 

deposited his credentials on a table in front of the throne. | 
When this ceremony was concluded the Emperor delivered, 

in'the Manchu dialect, his reply to the address. Prince Kung, 

kneeling, interpreted the Emperor’s words in Chinese. 

Eight hundred Mandarins in splendid costumes were present. 

At the close of the audience the foreign Ministers were 
escorted to their chairs with great ‘ceremony by members of 
the Tsung-li-Yamen. M. de Geoffroy, the Minister of France, 
had an interview with the Emperor at alate hour on the 
same day, and presented the letter of his Government in re- 
gard to the Tien-Tsin massacre. The Peking Gazette says the 
wording of the Imperial edict, according the audience, is 
considered insulting. 


A letter from Stockholm, dated July 7, contains the 
following news about the Swedish Polar Expedition, which 
sailed for the Arctic Seas last summer, and was frozen in at 
Mosel Bay, on the Spitzberg Islands, in September. On the 
5th inst. the steamer Uncle Adam arrived at Tromsoe from 
Mosel Bay, which it had left on the 29th of June. Prof. 
Nordenskiold, the gallant chief of the expedition, and his 
followers are there in good health, Only two of the men, 
about 50 in number, have died during the winter; one of 
them died from an affection of the lungs, the other was lost 
in the ice. Two Norwegians have died at Gray Hook, their 
attempts to reach Mosel Bay having failed. They were 
probably caught by the ice on returning from a fishing 
expedition. On its way to Tromsoe the Uncle Adam met 
Captain Mack, the celebrated explorer, who had just pushed 
into Tsfjord, on the western coast of the Spitzbergs, where 
he found the dead bodies of the 13 Norwegian whalers who 
were frozen in there in September, and who, it was hoped, 
would be able to support themselves during the winter out of 
the stores accumulated at the depot of the Arctic Sea Com- 
pany, in Tsfjord, for the use of the Nordenskiold expedition. 
As shown by their journal, which has been brought to 
Tromsoe, the unfortunate men died one after another, proba- 
bly from scurvy, during the months from January to April, 
Hunger has not been the cause of their death. The Gladan, 
one of Nordenskiold’s ships, is now on its way home, and he 
is shortly expected to leave with the steamer Polhem, with 
the rest of the expedition. Professor Nordenskiold, Lieu- 
tenant Palander, and 11 men, had, in May and June, made a 
foot-walk from Mosel Bay, by Parry Island and Ross Island, 
round the northeastern point of Spitzberg, through northeast 
and Land Hinkopen Strait, back again to Mosel Bay. 


A writer in the current numberof Ocean Highways gives 
an account of his personal experience of venomous reptiles 
and insects during a residence of fifteen years in South 
America. The writer concludes his paper by asking a ques- 
tion which is to the masters of India of more than mere 
physiological interest. With reference to the venom of 
snakes and insects, he asks, What is it in the constitution of 
certain animals—notably of some birds—that renders them 
invulnerable, or nearly so? The agami, or trumpeter 
(Psophia crepitans), is said to be quite unaffected by a snake- 
bite. The traveller can testify to its being a fearless snak- 
hunter, and that it indiscriminately seizes the snakes by any 
part of their bodies. He says that when he was at Panure, 
on the river Uaupes, he had a tame agami, which was so 
attached to him as to follow him about like a dog, and 
never failed to kill any snake which might come in the way, 
bringing their bodies to his feet, while he was engaged in 
botanical research. At that part he says the Jararaca snakes 
are dangerous, not only from their almost incurable bite, but 
from their great numbers, and he suggests that “ a profes- 
sional snake-hunter could hardly do better than enlist a pair 
of agamis in his service.” “The agami,” he adds, “ might 
even be introduced into British India with very great advan- 
tage. It would find there a congenial c!imate ; it is harmless 
and affectionate, and it likes the society and protec'ion of 
man. One does not see, indeed, why the mongocse has not 
been more utilised in that country for the same purpose, but 
the agami would prove, I think, a far superior snake-hunter 
to the mongoose.” 


Let us hope, says the Pall Mall Gazette, that before our In- 
dian authorities take any irrevocable step towards the whole- 
sale destruction of tigers their attention will be called to a 
recent letter in the Times from a correspondent signing him- 
self M. N. We should beware of deciding hastily on a 
measure which, M. N. assures us, “almost resembles fox- 
shooting in England, so far as the destruction of honest 
sport goes,” and which, as such, “all lovers of sport will 
join in deprecating.” It seems, moreover, to be doubtful 
whether the extirpation of the tiger, even if it did not 
spoil “honest sport,” would be demanded in the interests 
of the protection of life. The animal has, it appears, been 
much maligned. He is not the scourge to the Indian vil- 
lages which he has been represented to be. He is, on the 
contrary, quite of a retiring nature. A recluse by disposition 
and preference, it is only necessity which compels him oc- 
casionally to mix with man, and though, as M. N. admits, 
“he will lie in wait doubtless for the chance stranger even 
on the public highway,” as a rule he prefers “rather to 
flee the habitation of man and his presence than to en- 














counter it, far less to court it.” Indeed, it appears to be by 


|“lay themselves out for and tempt by their solitary habits 


no means certain that the victims of the tiger are not more to 
blame than their destroyer. “ Nothing can be more foolhardy 
and culpable than the way in which the bamboo-cutters, men 
and women, risk their lives in gaining their precarious liveli- 
hood, and these are always the principal victims,” They 


the vicious propensities of the animals.” It is too bad of 
them to expose virtuous carnivora to such temptation. “ Far 
better,” M. N. thinks, “ to await the completion of the Tehe- 
ran railway, which will doubtless convey sufficient agents of 
destruction in the shape of our present grouse-shocters to 
render in a very few years our glorious East bare enough of 
all that exhilarates in the shape of dangcrous sport.” We 
trust that this conclusion will commend itself equally to the 
“ foolhardy bamboo-cutters” and the “ chance-stranger,” and 
that they also will consider with M. N, that the extirpation of 
the tiger is as “ wholly unnecessary” as it is “ unsportsman- 
like.” 


The London Times remarks on the Shah’s visit :—“ It 
would be curious to learn the ultimate impressions of our 
visitor when he returns to Teheran, and reviews in his own 
mind the lessons or impressions of his tour. He knew a 
good deal about Russia beforehand, and, though the actual 
sight of England may have been a phenomenon, he was not 
without information of our policy and power. The new 
Empire of Germany must have been something of a mystery 
to him, but the relations between France and Persia were 
of considerable importance at the time his family acquired 
the throne. At that period France and England were rivals 
in the East, and France had not resigned all hopes of the con- 
quest of India. The result wes a competition for influence 
at the court of Teheran, and though the singular abilities of 
Sir John Malcolm carried the day for England, it is probable 
that the traditions of tke rivalry are not yet forgotten. 
Perhaps Louis Napoleon or Louis Philippe might have 
attempted to revive them, but Marshal MacMahon has other 
work on his hands.” 


An interesting paper was presented to the British House 
of Parliament a} few days since, containing copies of letters 
which have recently passed between the Board of Trade and 
“local authorities or other persons in this country,” and be- 
tween the British and foreign Governments with reference to 
“signals of distress and pilot signals.’ The necessity of 
making some distinction between the modes of signalling for 
two such very different purposes has long been recognised . 
Seeing that so much has been done towards obtaining the 
recognition of fixed regulations both by this and for- 
eign Governments, and by corporate bodies connected with 
the commercial marine all over the world, we may reason- 
ably hope that, ere long, some definite arrangements will bo 
made to obviate as far as possible the occurrence in future of 
such lamentable disasters as have resulted hitherto from the 
waut of such rules. 


=, * - So 


The Religious Tract Society seems to have met with a 
scrious reverse in Syiia. The Damascus correspondent of 
the Levant Herald says ‘that the society has for some time 
been encouraging native talent by giving prizes for short 
essays in Arabic on moral subjects. The prize essays were 
also published under the auspices of the society and publicly 
circulated. One essay, on “ Truth,” having been considered 
by the authorities in advance of the time and antagonistic to 
the Government, has been suppressed. The whole edition is 
now locked up in a box in the British Consulate at Beyrout . 
It is said to be awaiting the moment when a tract on“ Truth” 
will not be considered in Syria a seditious document, nor a 
personal insult. It is much to be deplored that this valuable 
essay should be lost to the world indefinitely, because the 
Syrian authorities are too intolerant to profit by it. It might 
be of immense service in this country, says an English con- 
temporary, where, although it is perhaps equally, asin the 
case of Syria, rather in advance of the times, no attempts 
would be made by Government to suppress it, unless it were 
dramatized by some enterprising play-writer, and produced 
at the Court Theatre. At all events, the British consul at 
Beyrout might be requested by the Foreign Office to lend it 
to us until it is asked for in Syria, on the understanding that 
it will be restored without fail on the shortest notice, whether 
we have finished it or not. It speaks little for our credit 
that “ Truth” should have remained for ages at the bottom 
of a well without any serious endeavors being made to fish it 
up; but now that we know it is actually locked up in a con- 
sul’s box at Beyrout, we can hardly with common decency 
allow it to lie there unnoticed and forgotten. 





No better mode could probably be arranged for the propa- 
gation of cholera than the system of trade on the Vistula, 
under which enormous rafts laden with agricultural produce 
are drifted from as far as the interior of Galicia down to the 
Dantzic, where they are finally broken up and sold as build- 
ing timber, after being cleared of their freight. The boat- 
men are Poles of the roughest class and dirtiest habits; their 
peculiar means of navigation necessitate long involuntary 
stoppages, at which they have free communication with any 
infected village on the river bank, and so carry on the germs 
of disease to those below it. The canals into which they are 
afterwards crowded under the old works of Dantzic, until 
their rafts are disposed of and they make their way back by 
rail, are foul and stagnant in the extreme. That that city 
could have escaped last year when its veighbors on either 
side—Stettin and Konigsberg—suftered, is attributed locally 
to the enterprise which had just supplied it plentifully with 
good water from a distance. 
































LITERATURE, ART, ETC. 


Joseph P. Allen, of Hartford, left a sum of money to ereet 
a statue of General Putoam in the City Park. A commission 
was given to Mr. Quincy Ward, whose clay mode! bas been 
accepted, and Wood of Philadelphia is now at work casting 
it in bronze. The bronze will be colossal, and is spoken 
highly of. 

Mr. Wm. P. Thompson, of Elizabeth, N. J., was recently 
doing the Tower of London, and, seeing the Crown jewels, 
horrified the “ beef-eater” by asking, “ Are they for sale?” 


“ Whose is the Child?” is the title of an article in “ Brown- 
son’s Quarterly Review” for July, anent the school question. 
The enthusiastic Docter insists that the child belongs to 
puterfamilias, particularly in the matter of schooling. “ Dar- 
win’s Descent of Man,” and the “ Chureb above the State,” 
are papers written in the usual trenchant style of Dr. Brown- 
son. The Doctor in his advancing years has lost none of his 
old-time force and vigor. The Quarterly is published by Fr. 
Pustet and Co., New York. 

The poet laureate of Bengal, Raja Kalikrishna Deva, Ba- 
hadur, has lately written some congratulatory Sanscrit verses 
on the happy occasion of the birthday of the Queen and the 
Empress of Hindustan. 

Mr. Jeflerson Davis is still engaged with his “ History of 
the Confederate States,” though his impaired eyesight for- 
bids much continuous reading or writing. 


Some constituents of Baron Meyer de Rothschild lately 
presented to him, at his residence, Piccadilly, a painting re- 
presenting the eastern side of Folkestone, the clifl, the harbor, 
and luggers. 

The Welsh are about to erect a statue, at Bala, North 
Wales, to Charles of Bala, one of the founders of the British 
and Foreign Bible Society. 

The American Oricutal Topographical Corps have sailed 
from Alexandria, Egypt, on their return voyage to the United 
States. 

The trustees of the British Museom have, it is announced, 
purchased the correspondence which formed the basis of Mr. 
J. L. Cherry’s recently published “ Life of John Clare,” the 
Northamptonshire Peasant Poet. There are more than eleven 
hundred jetters, and among the writers were Charles Lamb, 
Thomas Hood, Allan Cunningham, Admiral Lord Radstock, 
Sir Charles Elton, Cary, the translator of Dante, Hilton, the 
painter, Behnes, the sculptor, and many others. 


Dean Stantey read an interesting paper the other evening, 
at a meeting of the Society of Antiquaries, * On the Tomb of 
Richard IL,” recently opened, in Westminster Abbey. The 
skeletons of the King and Queen were discovered in it, and 
objects of later date, the tomb having been opened at an 
earlier period, an inscription being placed within recording 
the circumstances. 


The sale is announced of the library, pictures, and objects 
of art belonging to the late Mr. Macready. Many of the 
books were presentation copies and contained autographs, and 
there are several copies of plays marked by Mr. Macready for 
the stage. 

An application was made lately in the Court of Chancery 
for leave to sell, en masse, tu Messrs. Agnew and Co., the 
whole of the remaining third portion, consisting of nearly 
1,000 lots, of the engravings from Turner's works, which 
Messrs. Christie, Manson, and Woods had announced for sale. 
Messrs. Agnew and Co. had offered £10,000 for the whole, and 
Mr. Christie stated it to be his opinion that, owing to the late- 
ness of the season, £10,000 was more than could reasonab! 
be expected to result from the intended anetion. As all 
parties interested in the Turner estate were willing to accept 
the offer, the Vice-Chancellor made an order sanctioning the 
sale of the engravings to Messrs. Agnew and Co. 


Mr. Ruskin has, at Jast, permitted a new edition of his 
** Modern Painters” to appear in the same size type and with 
all the illustrations of the last. The book had become so 
scarce—or rather two volumes of it had—that of late years 
it has been difficult to get a really good copy at any price. 
Mr. Ruskin signs with his own hand the preface to every 
copy, and cach buyer gets an actual autograph of the great 
writer, 


“ Linguistic Notes,” by Mr. Richard Grant White, in the 
August Galawy, commence, we should say, a series of papers 
somewhat akin to Mr. White’s “ Words and their Uses,” 
which originally appeared in the same publication, and before 
taking the more substantial book form. Mr. White’s latch- 
string is pulled by many, with harsh phrases ringing in their 
eats; his treatment of all callers is civil; the gentleman is not 
dogmatic, although now and again he comes down heavily 
on the snobbery of big words and bigh-flown phrases. The 
Galazy is quite readable, breezy and fresh in these hot days. 


The parched earth revives ; the drooping flowers 
Their thitsting cups lift for the erateful dew, 
What time the sun-red sobers into grey, 

And dusky shadows in fantastic 
Fall on the garden-path. 


sh ipes 





Now skims the bat, 
The stealthy, noiseless messenger of night, 
Past the thick-ivied steeple; phantoms weird 
Are figured in the quaint old gnarled trees 
That skirt the rectory lawn; from cedar clump 
Pour forth the love-trills of the nightingale, 
In sweet clear cadence, From the belfry-tower 
Goes forth the ow], grim, ruthless forager, 
Upon histhightly raid ; the murmurous bees 
Fast-hastening homeward, from the flower-bells, 
With their last load of nectar, seek the hive. 
A faint breeze stirs the silver-lined leaves 
Of river-poplar. Now the short, sharp bark 
Of prowling fox, comes harsh upon the ear 
From yonder coppice, and the mheasant spreads 
Her brown wings closer o’er her helpless brood ; 
Too well she knows the arch-freebooter’s ery. 
So night comes onward, ‘crowned with myriad stars, 
And tired workers, faint and drowsy-cyed, 
Sink to their well-earned rest; soft slumber reigns, 
Anc Nature’s silence soothes the hours of peace. 
—All the Year Round. 


—_——> 
WHAT SIR SAMUEL BAKER ACCOMPLISHED. 


A telegran from Khartoum, via Alexandria, dated July 6, 
appears in the London Daily Telegraph of July 8, and runs 
thus : 

‘*T hasten to communicate to yon facts of the highest im 
portance and interest in connection with the expedition of Sir 
Samuel Baker, who has reached this place from the lake regions 
and the far Sonth. On Sunday, the 29th of June, the English 
Pasha arrived at Khartoum, accompanied by Lady Baker, his 
nephew Lieut, Baker, and seven English engineers, besides 
his personal attendants, ‘They had travelled hither from 
Gondokoro, using one of the steamers which had been taken 
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expired, and, having made all arrangements, the Pasha 
embarked at Gondokoro in one of the steamers brought up 
country by the expedition. Another vessel of the same 
model has been successfully carried as far as Gondokoro, ard 
as soon as camel transport can be obtained it may be taken to 
the lakes, and set afloat there, he third of the three iron 
vessels sent up in pieces with the same object lies yet at 
Khartoum, the difficulties of transport having proved ex- 
tremely great. 

Next to Fatiko the chief station of the new territory will be 
Goudokoro, Baker has marked out eight more spots as prin- 
cipal posts, and these will constitute a chain leading from 
Nubia to the Albert Nyanza. One thousand additional troops 
have been ordered down to complete the garrison of these 
stations. 

‘Thus much for the political portion of the tidings brought 
by the gallant Pasha. I have further a most important geo- 
graphica! discovery to cou.municate—one which cannot fail, I 
think, to astound many scientific men in England. It is 
declared as an ascertained fact by the returning party that 
Lakes Tanganyka and Albert Nyanza are proved to be one 
and the same water. ‘The length of this magnificent inland 
sea, thus for the first time made known to mankind, is not 
less than 700 miles, and it is announced as positive that a 
vessel can be launched above Murchison’s Falls, at the head of 
the Nyanza, and sail away to Ujiji, or lower, through ten 
degrees of latitude! 

Sir Samuel Baker, with his lady and suite, were all in ex- 
cellent health when they arrived; and they leave us to-day by 
the Berber country for Souakin, to which port the Egyptian 
Government are dispatching a special steamer, which will 
bring them up the Red Sea to Susz. No losses have occurred 
of late among the Europeans from sickness, except that of 
Mr. Higginbotham, the chief engineer. I send you this intelli- 
gence direct from the lips cf the Emancipator of Central 
Africa.” 


oo 
NERVOUSNESS. 
I don’t know what the proper name of the malady is, but 
I think I shall feel a little better if you will let me make a 
few growls before a heedless public. I am not ill, in the 


vulgar sense of the word. My limbs are not broken, my 
lungs are sound, my skin is clear, my appetite good. I eat, 





up country for the navigation of the lakes, and occupying a 
period of thirty-two days for the journey. 

Baker has accomplished even wore than was expected of | 
him. He has penetrated as far southward as Mosindi, whic 
is a point near the head villages of the Chiefs Kabriki and | 
Kamrasi. On reaching this place the Pasha found that the 
ivory and slave traders had spread all kinds of evil rumors 
about the expedition, inflaming the native tribes against it. 
Kabriki had been informed by them that Baker Pasha was 
coming, at the head of an Egyptian army, to take forcible 
possession of his country and annex it to Egypt, with the view | 
of exacting heavy taxes and tributes, and carrying away the 





people. It was accordingly agreed, between the traders and 
the negro chiefs, to murder Baker if possible, and by every 
means to prevent the progress of the Egyptian soldiers. 
Shortly after the arrival of the Pasha with a portion of his! 
troops at Mosindi, Kabriki, following an African custom, sent | 
ten jars of pombe—a beverage resembling beer—to the stran- 
gers. ‘This liquor was heavily charged with poison, and all 
those soldiers who partook of it were suddenly seized with 
frightful symptoms, and soon fell to the earth insensible and 
apparently lifeless. By administering strong antidotes the 
poison was neutralized in every case, and no lives were lost. 
Baker then dispatched some of his officers as messengers to 
demand why the poisoned beer had been sent into his camp ; 
but as soon as they entered the negro village Kabriki ordered 
them to be killed, and they were all immediately tourdered m 
cold blood, War wes theu proclaimed, the chief beating his 
great drums, and ordering a levy of 10,000 warriors. A large 
body of these attacked the Pasha, who had only a hundred odd 
Egyptian troops with him. ‘These men were all greatly fatigued 
with the long journey into the interior, and some of them “ere 
suffering from the poisoned drink. Baker was therefore com- 
pelled to beat a retreat before the swarms of enemies assailing 
him, end he retired after burning his camp and heavy baggage. 





| was then obtained. 





During seven days of great danger and hardship the backward 
march of the Egyptians was sorely harrassed, and as many as 
thirty men were left dead on the route. At tke end of this 
perilous week the English Pasha came to the province of 
Rewinka, a chief hostile to Kabriki, and welcome assistance 
The pursuit had been abandoned, but, 
with a view to punish Kabriki, it was arranged that Rewinuka 
should supply 2,000 armed men, and that these, with thirty 


— Egyptian soldiers, should return toward Mosindi and 
| 


do their best to take and kill the treacherous negro. Baker 
promised that if this expedition was successful Rewinka should 
be appointed Governor of his own and Kabriki's district in the 
name of the Viceroy of Egypt. With the remainder of his 
force the Pasha then returned northward toward Fatiko, but 


drink, and sleep heartily. [enjoy my breakfast after eight 
hours of slumber so profound, that, when reading in bed, I 
put my fingers into the book as I feel the wings of the dream- 
vod gently floating over me, and next morning I find my 
thumb upon the passage on which it rested overnight. I 
sleep without turning Gver, or moving a muscle ; and when I 
dream, I dream pleasantly. Iam tall, strong, and healthy, 
My fciends congratulate me on my looks; and sometimes I 
think that there is no such thing as kindly perception. They 
see me gad about. They know that I have a good deal of 
work to do, and 1 have the credit of doing it with energy. 
And yet, honestly, sometimes I have not force enough in me 
to open a letter. If my fellows could know how acutely I 


jsufler from the mysterious invisible imperative monster 


which, for lack of knowing better, [ call “ Nervousness,” | 
should, L know, rejoice in their compassion, 

As itis, I marvel at their blindness. Surely I am not the 
only big-bearded man who has suflered as Ido. There must 
be some who know a phase of physical distress which has 
no gress outward claim for sympathy. If [ lost my appetite, 
or wy hand shook, or my head ached, or if 1 were litde and 
weak, L might get au entrance into that charming atmospbere 
of kindliness which is supposed to characterise aflectionate 
secisl converse. If I could catch a cold, it might do; but I 
am inaccessible to chills. Lean’t cough. Even a corn would 
be something. Don’t suppose, however, that I am a sulky, 
cheerless companion. 1 like conversation. Children and 
animals are fond of me. Lenjoy the social chat and pipe. 
I have dear friends. Iam merry too, at times. I can laugh 
heartily. When, however, I try to hint to some confidant or 
chum who appears to exhibit a special mood of perceptive 
kindliness, that [am net so sturdy as T seem, it becomes at 
once difficult for him to conceal from nic that he thinks Iam 
an impostor, or that Lam deceived. I aim ashamed to plead 
individually and directly that Lam nervous. [I can't explain 
myself. L have even tried to do so to a doctor, but I can see 
that he misdoubts me; and yet [ know that many a man for 
whom his friends feel regard as a sullerer that claims their 
cLeerful help, is less m need of it than Tam. Not that I 
want to plead sickness, and risk the pity that borders on con- 
tempt; Ll only wish that others knew with how great an eftort 
I sometimes do my work, and how iitle IT am to be blamed 
when [ fail to do it. But who can sce the cloud which some- 
times rises and wraps me in distressful irresolition? It often 
comes an hour or two before noon. I have thought that I 
can feel for these who fly to the brandy-botie in the morning, 

never de; 1 feel sure that I never shall. I have a horror 
of this bastard inspiration; but all the same I know that 
mysterious dissolution of energy, that creeping approxch of 


In the choral competition for the $5,000 gold cup, which | on reaching a place called Lazarita(?) he and his men were the alien power which steals away my force, and makes me 
took place in the Crystal Palace, London, on July 10, the | unexpectedly fired upon from the houses of the slave-traders look with blank despair al the array of the duties of my life. 


South Wales Union Choir, composed entirely of Welsh sing- 


ers, came off victorious for the second time, under the leader-| remainder intrenched themselves till assistance could be ob- Side, l charge it, and conquer. 
ship of Mr. Griffith Jones, better known as Caradoc, of | tained, and then issued from their intrenchment to attack this, 1 cannot do that. 


Aberdar, South Wales, This gold cup was offered last year 
to the choir that would sing best, upon subjects given, in the 
Crystal Palace. Several choirs from different parts of Great 


there. ‘Thirty of Baker's soldiers were thus slain; the 


jthe traders, who held a strong position in dense 
| thickets of reeds. ‘The attack was very successful, the reed- 
| beds were taken by storm, and 140 of the slaver’s party were 


tcomes and goes. Sometimes with teeth shut and spur in 
Again, I yield. I cannot do 
I say to myself: “ Let others think 
me lazy, neglectful. 1 know I am neither. I am fighting 
dragons. Limust pause. I will rest.”....  T wrote this when 

had gone down into the country for a holiday. I had 


Britain went wp to London for the purpose of competing, | slain, many prisoners being also captured, while the remainder sted some time, and I felt none the better for it. I had 


and among them the South Wales Union Choir, under the 
leadership of Caradoc, On that occasion, however, only the 
Yelsh choir entered the arena, and its performance, under 
the adjudication of the best English critics, was considered 
worthy of the prize; but, according to the terms of the com- 
petition, to have possession of the cup and retain it, it was 
necessary that it should be won twice. This ear the cele- 
brated choir of the Lovie Sel Fa Association, under the 
leadership of Prof. Proudman, as the surest means of keeping 
the gold cup in London announced its intention to compete, 
and the contest lay between these two choirs. The choir of 
the Lovie Sol Fa Association is composed of gentlemen of 
the better class of society, selected out of the 3,000,000 inha- 
bitants of the metropolis, and trained as singers to the highest 


state of cultivation, while the Welsh choir is wholly com-| 
posed of the working class—chiefly colliers, miners, and iron | 


| fled inland. ‘The captives, in explanation of the attack made 
upon Sir Samuel's command, said that the orders of their 
j masters and of the chiets friendly to them were to kil! * the 
Nazarene”’—meaning Baker—wherever and whenever they 
could, ‘They all confirmed this declaration, which was drawn 
up from their own mouths, signed and sealed by each, and 
then forwarded to the Government of Soudan, at Khartoum, 
as a documentary proof of the maliguancy of these slave-hunt- | 
ing merchants, | 
This chastisement cleared the whole country, about Gondo- | 
koro and down toward Rewinka’s territory. After a period of 
repose, which was imperatively needed, Baker commenced 
systematically to organize the districts which were in his 
| possession. He made Fatiko the chief town of the new 
territory, and appointed superintendents at the other stations, 
Sefore lorg the natives settled down wonderfully well ander | 





been much worn, and the kind influence, not only sleep, but 
all that is associcted with real rest, had not begun to do me 
good, Butas itis the last straw that breaks the camel's back, so 
the tail of a holiday suddenly fulfils itself, and brings to bear 
the accumulated powers of repose. Thus the end of my 
vacation gave force to the whole of it. I became better. My 
thoughts began to travel back towards my work without dis- 
taste. I began to find myself making plans, and thinking of 
what I should like to do. Tam quite sure that [ shall take a 
new lease of work. Iam somehow conscious of a replenish- 
ment of mental energy, which is the spring out of which 
v hatever I do--be it wise or foolish—rises. The little pond 
which holds my store of life is no longer shrunk. I don’t 
know what has filled it; possibly drains, but it has got itself, 
it not full, yet in a way tewards such fulfilment as makes the 
domestic geese of my brain pacdle therein with cackle, 





manufaciurers. These considerations gained for the Welsh | the new government, and appeared exceedingly satistied with | pleasure, and zpparent promise of fat. 


niuch praise last year, their chief defect being mainly what 


could be naturally expected—a want of more classical train- { exacted of a bosket of bread and a bundle of grass per month | tual 


{the safety and qniet which it afforded. ‘The light tribute | 


The nervous patient, and his name is Legion, is most eflec- 
ly relieved by genuine rest. I question whether change 


ing. Caradoc, with the courage charactcristic of the race, set | for each hut was paid with alacrity and regularity; and when | brings to him what rest conveys. Change involves, almost 
to train his 500 singers in the right direction preparatory to| Sir Samuel went finally northward, having established the | necessarily, travel; and travel brings fuss. I don’t give the 
the second contest. The difficulties that had to be surmounted | reinforcements seut him along the annexed region,the negroes at | name of “ change” to the one move from the town to the 
to attain the higher qualifications necessary may be imagined | Fatiko gave him the most vociferous farewells, calling him | country, or the country to the town. I understand by it the 
from the fact that the members of his choir scattered through | * father’ and ‘master,’ and looking upon him as their future | shifting from place to place. Now, sometimes this is very 
three or four counties, and had to meet temporarily in such, protector. The term of the contract signed by Sir Samuel | wearisome. You have no time to settle; you give no time 


er and by the Euglish engineers with the Khedive has now | for the mental sores and raws to heal. The dust which you 


places as circumstances would admit for rehearsals. 
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have in yourself, in your mortal mixture, has =o time to pre- his character being known to the anthorities, and the days | satire on ingratitude, and flinging it at his Sovereign, “like 


cipitate itself, or “ piteh,” as housemaids say. 


|for military Tartarism havirg gone past, he has since remained the javelin of Giw in the batlle with Poshun,” took to 


W bereas in rest, in the idlest dawdling, whieh resents the on the shelf withont a chance of employment, and so has flight, 


trouble of drawing a cork or filling a pipe, which dawdiles 


naught else to do in the world but to rule his family with a 


As in the Oriental and German poetry of Heine, and (to 


thus without shame or reflection, the obscuring particles that rod of iron, to harry the domestics to such an extent that they descend a step) in the Oriental and Irish poetry of Moore, the 
float in the brain begin slowly to sete down. The turf are always giving warning, and to live in hopes of a blessed essence of Persian poetry is wit, applied less to comic than 
begins to grow again upon the trodden paths of what would | military millennium, when a commanding officer shall be given to serious subjects, and including, in some of the Persian 
be verdant thought. The skin forms over intellectual sores. | penal powers and the privileges of the cat, for the behoof of poems, the most solemn philosophical and religious consi- 


The head is as empty as a college lecture-room in September, | 
The patient's chiet exhibition of vitality is a sulky refusal to | 
exert himself. And in so far as he triumphs in repudiating | 
exertion, he is in the way of life. 


| 
That was the case with me. I was urged to travel,and Ij Publishers, printsellers, photographers, and proprietors of 


refused. I was urged to amuse myself, say in shooting, but I 
refused. 1 did nothing—imind you, though I say it myself, I 


men and oflicers.— Glove. 
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PERSIAN POETRY. 


illustrated papers must, one way and another, have made a 


/good deal out of the Shah’s visit. His Majesty’s biography, 


have had hard anxious work for many years—and on this | the history of his native land, sketches of the manners and 1 nd | ¥ 
occasion I did nothing. 1 hardly eared to read the paper. 1) customs of his subjects, specimens of Persian music, real and | found in a similarly concise quatrain on advancing years, in 
went to sleep after breakfast, I went to sleep after lunch, 1 | suppesed, have been thrust into circulation; but no one has | Which the poet observes that in youth his life was white and 
went to sleep after dinner; and I slept all night. Mean-| thought it appropriate, at this particular moment, to. bring | his hair black, whereas now b.ackness has come over his life 
while, I was too lazy to feed my tame ducks. My dearest | out a collection of Persian poems, The popular, or perhaps | and his hair is bleached, Hafiz, in the character of a broken- 
friends, seeing me big, hearty at meals, and apparently free | we should say the vulgar, idea on the subject of Oriental | down voluptuary, explains to some Zuleika that his rain may 
from sickness, began, I fancy, to waver in their allegiance. | poetry is tuat it is made up of conventional metaphorical | be attributed to “ two rubies :"— 


I really should, they thought, be all the better for doing | phrases, in which the fire of love is fanned by the breath of | 
something. But, happily, 1 was not upset by their intelli- | the loved one, the wine of eloquence poured into the cup of | 
gent and loving criticism. They knew nothing whatever | attention, the dead dog of calumny hurled at the rese-bush of | 


derations, Take, for example, the beautiful lines first made 
| known through Sir William Jones's translation :— 


| On parent knees a naked new-born child, 

Weeping thou sat’st while all around thee smiled. 
So live that, sinking in thy last long sleep, 

Calm thou may’st smile while all around thee weep. 


| The same kind of wit and the same antithetical form may be 


Whate’er resisting reason says, quite vanquished mine is, 
One ruby is thy darling mouth, the other wine is. 


about the matter. So I dozed, and dawdled, and sat, and | innocence; and of certain stock imagery, such as the love of | And he further excuses himself as follows for his habitual 
gaped about, until the charming morning twilight of return-| the nightingale for the rose, of the lily for the sun, of the Intoxication ;— 


ing interest in the work of life began to flush my soul. 

Next time I get a holiday I shall do the same. And I 
advise all whose nerves have been worn threadbare with the 
daily fuss of life to resent all proposals that they should seek 
relief in change. Rest is what they want, and they can get 
that sitting on a gate in the dullest flat of Lincolnshire, where 
there is not an excrescence bigger than a snail shell for miles 
around, just as well as they could among the grandest ranges 
ot the Alps. Mind you, I don’t mean that mere monotony 
of work and some diseased depression had not best be cured 
by change, as lively and contrasting as possible ; but when a 
man is overworked, and though not physically shrunk, 
exhibits, or rather perceives those phases of mental exhaus- 
tion which I have called “ nervousness,” let no man nor 
woman, friend nor doctor, persuade him to travel. Let him 
rest. Let him do nothing, think of nothing; but dawdle 
through a period of sheer inaction. 

This is what I did. And I found fresh life settle on me 
like dew—dew that not only descends upon the surface of 
the leaf, but sencs its quickening influence back into the 
stores from which alone the leaf and fruit can spring.— 
Chambers’ s. 





——_>__——. 
TOOTHLESS TIGERS. 

In this great jungle of a metropolis, where doves and 
hawks, lambs and hons, the preyers and the preyed upon, 
carry on the struggle for existence, there is, of necessity, a 
considerable number of poor decayed animals who, having 
waxed old and feeble, exist but on the shrivelled scraps of 
past feasts. Such are the Toothless Tigers, of whom there 
are several leading varieties. 

To begin with, there is the well-preserved old Tiger. Re- 
garding not too closely his glossy black hair, whiskers, mous- 
tache, and eyebrows, his pearly teeth, his fresh complexion, 
and well-filled clothes, the observer would take him to be 
in the prime of life. But when, on a lady dropping her fan 
or parasol, he essays to pick it up, the evident painfulness of 
the attempt, and the gasping for breath that follows, rather 
shake this belief in his juvenility, As a rule, he chiefly 
affects ladies’ society—men think him a bore—and his chief 
delight is when, amidst an admiring throng of belles, he is 
given an opportunity of airing his graces, whilst dropping 
hints from time to time that in days not long past he was 
universally worshipped by beauty of superlative degree. 

Of a kin to this harmless old tigeris the Terrible Turk. He 
does not care much for ladies’ companionship; it is not 
piqaant enough for his refined taste. But in the smoking 
and biiliard rooms of his club the Terrible Turk is in his 
element, especially when surrounded by a knot of youngsters, 
who listen admiringly to those anecdotes of their mentor’s 
past life which prove him to have been the most outrageous 
roue in the world. What quips and cranks fall from his 
withered lips, what strange boastings of a career which ought 
to be asubject for deepest shame! Not so does the Ternble 
Turk deem ; to him there is a halo of perennial glory in the 
half-forgotten scandals with which, ages since, his name was 
connected. If all he says were true, the Terrible Turk would 
be a creature much to be avoided, but luckily, most of his 
vaunts are merely the soarings of a diseased imagination, and 
so we can afford to langh at this naughty Don Juan, whilst 
rather wondering at such eccentricity of taste, 

The septuagenarian Mohock is another and a more disa- 
greeable type of the Toothless Tiger. When young he was a 
recognised bully, a professed duellist, who would pick a 
quarrel even with a cherub, and wofld mightily enjoy the 
eclut of bringing down such celestial foe trom a cloud by a 
clever shot. His whole life was a broil; from morning to 
night he bickered and swore, and quarrelled and fought, until 
the world, tired of the brutalities ot himself and his congeners, 
put its ban on duelling and affixed the stigma of blackguardism 
on assault and battery. Then, Othello’s occupation being 
gone, and there being no more cakes and ale left in the 
world, our Mohock had nothing for it but to gaze fondly on 
his cherished saw-handles, whilst biting his nails in disgust 
at a world all out of joint. Not that he did not attempt to 
change the degeneracy of the age by all the means in his 
power. Possessing plenty of the courage and tenacity inhe- 
rent in the bulldog race, for many years he manfully adhered 
to his vole. But the world merely laughed at his frantic 
resentment of its ill-usage, and went on its way calmly without 
paying heed to one who had degenerated into an anachro- 
nism, So now, in the sere and yellow leaf of life, he has no 
other consolation than that afforded by a belief in his own 
heroism, and since notoriety cannot be gained by quarrelling 
with those who will not answer rabid accusations, he has 
nothing for it but to swearat mankind and prophesy aspeedy 
collapse of society. 

A somewhat analogous Tiger is the military Tartar. For 
many years he commanded a crack corps with such Rhada- 
mantine severity that the lives of officers and men became 
almost unendurable. Seemingly he ruled that unfortunate 
regiment on the Machiavellian maxim that it is better to 
govern by fear than by love, for he was as universally dreaded 
as detested by every man under his command. At mess he 
was as much the autocrat as on parade, and at both he was in 
the habit of swearing at his officers in a manner proving a vast 
fertility of imagination, whilst any unfortunate wight who 
objected to this treatment was at once assigned to arrest for 
insubordination. A blessed thing it was for the victims of his 
tyranny when promotion to a wajvr-generalship carried away 


} moth for the candle ; to which might be added the less-known 
‘aflection of the lotus for the moon, and the almost comic 
|passion of the ball for the bat—always striving to meet it, 
and always repelled. Maidens with hair like midnight, 
cheeks like the dawn, and smiles like the sun at noon, playa 
considerable part in it. The favorite animals are antelopes, 
gazelles, and in poems of an adventurous and heroic cast the 
Arab courser, to whose shoes, hypothetically of silver, the 
crescent moon is sometimes compared. The tiger, too, aad 
the cat as emblems of ferocity are often referred to. Do not 
presume upon a man’s silence to say insulting things to him. 
“ In the thicket a tiger may lie hid.” As to cats, “ unmitigated 
evil is as rare as a cat with wings.” And again, * Had cats 
wings no sparrow could live in the air.” Pomegranates are 
the cherished fruit. All the wine is red. The music is al- 
most exclusively that of the nightingale, which is usually re- 
presented as singing “all night long.” 

That the spirit of Eastern poetry can be caught and repro- 
duced is proved by Prosper Merimee’s | sham-Servian, 
semi Oriental poems, in “La Guzla,” which on its fitst 
appearance was accepted ly every one as a genuine collec- 
tion, until Goethe, in the Divan, while praising the volume, 
hinted doubts as to its authenticity. Bodensiedt, the transla- 
tor of Poushkin, Lermontott, of the Finnish * Kalewala,” 
and of numerous Persian poems, is now credited with having 
practised a similar pardonable deception in the case of 
“ Mirza Schatly,” a Persian poet whom the author or transla- 
tor of his works claims to have met and to have studied un- 
der at Tiflis. Like Merimee with the incorrigible Clara 
Gazul, poet and vagabond, Bodenstedt gives a most cireum- 
stantial account of the supposed Mirza Schatfly’s life, habits, 
and personal friends, including in particular one Mirza Jessuf, 
poetaster, plagiarist, and critic, against whom Mirza Schatly 
directs the most cutting satire. Whether Mirza Schatly 
lived or not, the poems which Bodenstedt attributes to him 
are so thoroughly Persian that they often get included in 
collections of Persian lyrics; and the American author, Mr. 
William Rounseville Alger, in his “ Poetry of the East,” 
translates no fewer than thirty pieces—amatory, satirical, and 
didactic—from Bodenstedt’s alleged translation of Mirza 
Schatly, without once suspecting that in translating from the 
German of Bocenstedt he is translating from Bodenstedt 
himself, and not from the pretended Persian at all, The re- 
markable thing about the Persian poems of Bodenstedt, 
whether translations or imitations, is that, far from being re- 
stricted to such scenery and subjects as Moore deals with in 
“Lalla Rookb,” they comprise satires, apothegms, and, in 
fact, remind one much more of Heine (himself a great 
Orientalist) than of Moore. Take, for example, Mirza 
Schatly’s “ Defence of the Poets:” 


‘. 
The thistle asks the red-ripe rose, 
“Why art not also thou a thistle ? 
The ass might eat thee as he goes, 
But now thou art not worth a whistle.” 





1. 

The goose, with accent patronizing, 
Asks the bulbul, “ Thou useless beast! 

Why dost thou not, life sacrificing, 
Like me aflord to man a feast?” 


Il. ‘ 

So the Philistine asks the poet, 

“ What good does thy song do the State ? 
Henceforth why not as well forego it, 

And be to good works dedicate ?” 

Iv. 
O ye Philistines, geese, and thistles, 
Zach one his proper calling plies ; 

Because forsooth an idiot whistles, 

Shall wise men, therefore, not be wise ? 


When, in a similar spirit, Saadi was asked by a Persian Phi- 
listine “ Of what good is a poet,” he answered by a question, 
and asked, “ Of what good is a rose?” “To smell,” said the 
Philistine. “ And 1,” replied the poet,“ am good to smell it.” 

The Court poets of Firdusi’s time are depicted as critical, 
pedantic, and cull. There were three of them, and when 
they saw Firdusi endeavoring to gain admission to the palace 
they met him with a sort of Oriental chaff, telling him that 
he would not be received, and that they could hold no con- 
versation with any ope who, on three lines being repeated to 
him, was unable to find a rhyme to the third. The first 
couplet, considered as Persian, was commonplace enough :— 


The light of the moon to thy splendor is weak, 
The rose is eclipsed by the bloom oa thy cheek. 


Then came the line which, being all but unrhymable, was to 
puzzle Firdusi. It ran :— 


Thine eyelashes dart through the folds of the joshun ; 
But, on hearing it, Firdusi at once exclaimed : 
Like the javelin of Giw in the battle with Poshun! 


Firdusi then entered the palace,and Mahmoud was so pleased 
with him that he employed him to versify the national his- 
tory—a feat which the poet accomplished in an epic poem of 
60,000 couplets. The Sultan, however, sent him an insigni- 





heir dreadful Juggernaut, but a painful changeforhim, For, 


ficant present, on which Firdusi sharpened his pen, wrote a 


My drunkenness is not a fault of mine, 

For drunken came I from the hand divine, 
Which kneaded up my nascent clay with wine, 
Therefore, when dry and hard I fainting pine, 
No moisture suits me like the yeasty vine ! 


Here is a quatrain translated by Mr. Alger, which, from its 
ironical character, might be the work of Ieine :— 


Take az example from the roses; 
They live direct on sun and dew; 
They never question after Moses, 
And why in heaven’s name should you? 


There is not, perhaps, so much wit as pure wisdom in 
the story of the poor man who, after watching a thousand 
years before the gates of Paradise, slept for a moment, and 


another highly philosophical one of a wall which asks the 
nail why it cruelly pierces it. “ Ask the hammer,” replies the 
nail, “ that brutally knocks me on the head.” 


And now, ¢s we are not writing an essay on Persian poetry 
but only transcribing, just when the Persian mania is abroad, 
a few specimens of the Persian mu-e, we will conclude with 
two examples of Persian humor, which will be found not in- 
ferior to Persian wit :— 


In proud humility a pious man went through the field, 

The ears of corn were bowing in the wind as if they kneeled, 
He struck them on the head, and modestly began to say— 

“ Unto the Lord, not unto me, such honors should you pay.” 


Qqually good is the story of a poor mon listening to an elo- 
quent sermon on charity. “ Charity is indeed an excellent 
thing.” he exclaimed ; snd thereupon rushed out and asked 
for alms.— Dall Mall Gazette. 


—___a———_— 
OUR BECK. 


Were it possible, if but for a single day, to roll back the 
curtain of time and see this England of ours as it was a 
hundred years since, how it would help us to realise those 
* goog old days” we are so fond of talking about, and in 
which some of us wish it had been our lot te live! 

For in this utilitarian age when everything is brought to 
the test of pounds, shillings, and pence, and every acre not 
capable of cultivation is looked upon as mere waste to the 
community, it is pleasant to linger awhile ever the departing 
beauties of our land, and endeavor, from what remains to us 
of a fas*t-vanishing fauna and flora, once more to build up 
the grand natural features of the country as they existed in 
those olden days. Little, unfortunately, is now left by which 
we may correctly estimate the appearance of the country at 
this distant period, and in another generation probably even 
that will be lost; yet still there linger on in out-of-the-way 
nooks and corners of old England, often where we should 
least expect to find them, spots of natural beauty recalling 
the memory of its mighty forest lands, its wild .breezy com- 
mons, miles of rolling wold and down, purple with heath or 
yellow with golden gorse ; its level marsh and muirland, half 
land, half water; its reedy fens, the home of myriads of 
wild fowl and still wilder men; its storm-beaten capes and 
headlands, the summer haunts and breeding stations of 
countless sea-fowl, now, most happily, saved from certain 
extermination by the passing of the Sea Fow! Protection 
Act. 

We must not, however, forget the object of this paper, 
which is simply to describe the characteristic scenery of an 
insignificant stream, provincially termed a“ beck,” in one of 
the Eastern counties, presenting indeed little to interest an 
ordinary observer, along wuose course, however, there still 
linger traces of bygone times, and which even now is beau- 
tiful after the fashion of those olden days. 

Some miles inland, skirting the north-eastern seaboard of 
our county, there rise a low range of limestone hills, known 
as the “ Wolds,” and in a wooded cleft deeply indenting the 
green curve of the wold, and breaking its uniformity, our 
little streamlet first rises to the light. Its entire course from 
this to where it enters the sea, near the mouth of a great 
tidal river, does not excced ten miles, yet in this short dis- 
tance it crosses three distinctly marked districts. First there 
are the outskirts of the great Wold range; then the slightly 
undulating district known as the “ Middle-marsh ;” and lastly, 
the rich alluvial maritime plain of comparatively reeent 
origin, fringed with its miles of embankment, like the famous 
“dykes” of Holland, warding back the waters of the shallow 
Eastern Sea. 

Through the first of these districts our beck is but a little 
streamlet, and is almost lost among the flags and water- 
cresses. It is only when it reaches the second division, the 
“ Middle-marsh,” that it rapidly increases in volume, for here 
it collects the waters of the many springs peculiar to this 
district. Here, too, its course is extremely tortuous, winding 
snake-like through a shallow valley, the land rising with a 
gentle inclination to the right and left. This valley, or 
basin, about three miles in length and averaging half a mile 
in breadth, was within the memory of many now living, and 
is to a certain extent yet, much in the same wild condition 
as when our forefathers knew it; and from whatstill remains 
we are able to jorm a very fair idea of the condition and 
appearance of the district in those old days. ; 

There is no doubt that at, geologically speaking, some 
| comparatively recent date, the course of the little stream wag 
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much shorter. The whole of the maritime plain which now 
skirts the middle district was then under salt water. The 
sea, probably, at spring tides swept far up our beck valley, 
for along tbe flanks of the higher lands, both on the right 
and left, just beneath the surface soil, we find beds of drifted 
sand containing recent sea-shells; the common oyster, un- 
like, however, the great coarse-shelled oysters of the present 
coast, but shells in every respect resembling the “ real 
native.” ‘Then there are cockles (Carduelis edulis), but twice 
the size of the present degenerate race, and other remains, 
the waifs and strays of old ocean, al! proving that the sea had 
then freer access to the land, and our valley a narrow arm 
running inland nearly to the foot of the Wold bills; how 
long since, however, we leave geologists to determine. 

The chief peculiarity of the “ Middle-marsh” district con- 
sists in the many springs or “ blow-wells,” circular ponds of 
clear water, with a regular temperature of fifty and a half 
degrees during the year, and fringed with dense masses of 
aquatic plants. They are scattered at irregular distances on 
both sides of the stream, throughout the valley, never freez- 
ing even in the sharpest winter. Popular tradition calls 
them unfathomable; not so, however—they rise from the 
chalk rock about twenty-five yards below, forcing their way 
to the surface through alternate layers of sand, gravel, and 
peat, and ai all seasons pour forth an unfailing supply of 
clear, bright water. These ponds seldom contain any fish 
except pike, or a stray trout or two from the beck. Many 
years since a pike weighing tweaty-cight pounds was taken 
in the largest of them. 

Here in summer we may see the moor-hen leading forth 
her sooty brood, or watch the shy water-rail lightly stepping 
over the floating pond-weeds. In winter they are the chosen 
retreat of duck and snipe. Then there are plantations, or 
rather thickets, acres in extent, almost impenetrable from the 
dense masses of reeds and tall herbaceous plants; even the 
most enthusiastic sportsman will pause before forcing an 
entrance, for ag more resemble the growth of a tropical 
forest than an English cover. Here grow magnificent 
willow-herbs, in the later summer a blaze of crimson, rival- 
ling in color the Eastern oleander, the “ willow by the water- 
brooks.” 

Other plants which flourish in this moist peaty soil are the 
ellow loosestrife, great valerian, and yellow water-iris. 
lere on summer evenings we listen to the shy grass-hopper 

warbler “reeling” out that strange song, if song it may be 
called, which more resembles the spinning of a line from a 
salmon reel when a twenty-ponder is hooked, than any 
other sound which we are acquainted with—the fen-men 
call them “ reelers” from their peculiar note—or listen to the 
rattling, merry, mocking notes of the sedge-bird. 

Then as the shades of evening fall, we see flitting past in 
the gloaming the silent ghost-like form of the heron, his 
great concave wings slowly flapping, head thrown backward, 
and legs trailing rudder-like behind, crossing the streak of 
daylight along the horizon like o dark line, as he drifts 
slowly downwards to his favorite station near the old 
pollards. 

Fifty years ago this spot was the haunt of the bittern, but 

it is now forty years since a bittern was shot there; and 
about the same period vanished birds once common in the 
district—redshanks, godwits, and the ruff and reeve. 
t The remainder of our valley was recently (for cultivation 
has of late sadly encroached upon it) a quaking bog, partly 
overgrown with sedges and tall reeds, and dotted here and 
there with thickets of alder and stunted willows. Here still 
linger a few rare bog-plants—but now rapidly disappearing 
under the magic wand of the drain-pipe and plough—the 
exquisite bog-pimpernell, the blue butterwort, the water- 
violet (Z/ottonia palustris), and that curious water-loving plant 
the hooded miltoil, and, not less beautiful than any of them, 
the p nk waxen flower of the stately flowering rush (Butumus 
umbellatus). 

Here, too, in the pleasant autumn, we find the white cup- 
like flowers of the grass of Parnassus, each delicate petal 
veined with green. Patenes of golden gorse hang along the 
skirts of the higher land, the last remnants of the ocean of 
gorse which once extended right and left for miles, reaching 
even the distant Wolds, and covering them in the early 
spring with a flood of — glory. 

Over this wild land, now probably the best cultivated 
district in England, once roamed in undisputed possession 
the noble bustard, and his lesser cousin the stone curlew cr 
thick-kneed plover, and wild animals ages since exterminated. 
We have dug up, from the peaty bed of our stream, bones of 
animals long extinct in England, and in a neighboring beck 
immense quantitics of the bones and skulls of the half-wild 
ox (Bos longifrons) have been disinterred. Some of these 
wild animals may bave been wounded in the chase, and 
come down to the thicket to die; others again, in forcing 
their way through the reed-beds, have perished miserably in 
the bog. 

The characteristic tree of the district is the ash, now indeed 
sparsely scattered through the trim hedgerows; bat in the 
olden days trees, in groups and single, stood here and there 
through the county; some few remaining to testify their 
grandeur to stunted and degenerate descendants—mighty 
giants whose twisted roots, each a tree in itself, take a firm 
rasp of the soil, their feathery crowns upraised to catch the 
aintest ripplings of the summer breeze. 

Twenty years since, there stood on the brow of the hill, 
overlooking our valley, a lonely farm-house called “The 
Hall”—excepting two or three tumble-down cottages, the 
only house in the vicinity of the stream. 

lt was a great, rambling, dilapidated building, long past the 
zenith of its glory—and glorious days had the old house seen. 
It had been the residence for upwards of six hundred years 
of a powerful baronial race, ruling with feudal magnificence 
over miles of wold and marsh land ; long the battle-gro=nd of 
Saxon and Dane, but then, al! ancient wrongs forgotten, set- 
tled side by side, joint tillers of the soil, paying one common 
allegiance to their Norman lord. 

It was a noble demesne, well stocked, as the old records 
tell us, with wild boar and red deer, and swarming with wild 
fowl. Often, doubtless, from the high land frmging our beck, 
have the warrior barons and their fair ladies watched, with 
straining eyes and aching necks, the contest between the 
noble peregrine and stately “heronshawe.” But now all 
these live only in history, and in the painted heraldry in the 
old church, where graven in brass their effigies are yet seen ; 
for time and man have dealt kindly with the old monuments, 
and they continue uninjured and undisturbed, much as in 

[ ong centu ies sinck. 

When we first made acquaintance with the Hall it was 
tenanted by an old farmer, who cultivated the neighboring 
fields, known as “ The Hall Farm.” He had been a famous 
duck-shooter in his time, and many a long tale, in our young 
days, have we listened to of the state of the country “ when 
he was a lad.” Often, too, in the moonlight winter evenings, 
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weary of our fruitless tramp after wild ducks, we have wan- | believe it is considered the more strictly correct thing to do 
dered up to the old house, and there, snugly seated in the for a married man to eall by himself and make a kind of 
'corner of the wide chimney of the old-fashioned kitchen, | reconnoissance. ‘The husband of the lady called upon then 
| tnawing our frozen boots and leggings, listened with eager does hkewise, and, if they are both satisfied, then their wives 
|ears to the marvellous accounts of the flights of wild fowl call. One rule is always observed, and that is, that, married 
| which used to visit the valley in his younger days. or single, the new-comer calls: first. I am, moreover, told 
Making every allowance for the lapse of time and an old | that the only hours I can make my calls in are between 12 and 
|Man’s memory, those must have been glorious days for the |2—the hottest in the day. I suppose this is by way or making 
duck-shooter. Then, the whole of our beck valley was much it all the more meritorious and complimentary, in the same 
in the same condition as I have described in the carly part of | way pilgrims make themselves as uncomfortable as they can 
thie paper—cultivation had made but slight inroads irto the | by putting peas in their shoes when they visit some shrine. 
bogs—high farming in those days was not thought of ; often, |I hire a gharry, or carriage. It comes to the door. It isa 
too, rents were almost nominal, and there was not that press- | wonderful-looking vehicle, on fous wheels ; there are shutters 
ing necessity to makes two blades grow where only one grew | all round, which, if down, can never be pulled up, and if up 
before. cannot be pulled down. Generally half are np—the very ones 

What a charm there was in these old man’s tales to our | you do not want. It is so narrow that you squeeze into it 
young ears, as we listened to the recollection of that severe | with difficulty, particularly if you are inclined to be a little 
winter, when frost and snow continued almost without in- | stout; and on turning sharp round it feels as if it would fall 
termission from Christmas to Lady Day, and travelling along | over on one side. ‘he driver sits on the roof, his turban 
the old-fashioned country lanes to the small market town re-| fastened on his head by a bandage passing under the chin, 
minded one of a journey to the North Pole; for the snow | giving him the appearance of suffering from toothache. He 
was “ reeked up aboon the hedge-tops,” familiar land-marks | has very little other clothing. ‘The horse is a fearfal-looking 
were obliterated, and days were spent in cutting roads |old screw, mere skin and bone, which, when not jibbing, 
through the snow-filled lanes, often refilled by the next | however, goes along at a decent pace. A large bundle of 
night’s drifting storm. grass, tied on to the roof for the refreshment of the aforesaid 

But it was a grand time for the old duck-shooter. He shot | screw, completes the turnout. Istep in, and we start. The 
so many that, as he expressed it, “ they clear harrowed him.” | door will not remain shut; it is continually flying open, and 
The “ poor critturs were not worth powder and shot! He |aggravating me. ‘The heat is intense; the dust blows in 
would shoot no more.” Then there was the story of the |clouds; the perspiration pours down me; my beautifully- 
three “ heronshawes” killed at one shot, and the stalk after | starched collar becomes very limp, my lavender kids are 
the wild swans down in the “carr,” and two killed and one | ruined. At last L arrive at the first on my list. The servant 
wounded at one discharge of the same mighty piece. And | comes down the steps of the verandah for wy card, and says, 
there overhead, strapped a'ong the beam, carefully oiled and | ‘* Missis can’t see”—the Indian equivalent for ‘* Not at home.” 
cleaned, was the veritable hero of the tale. With that old | I remember on one occasion, when the servant was told to 
gun hanging above our head, who could disbelieve a word of | say ‘‘ Not at home,” the truthful creature came to the carriage 
the old man’s stories? For our part, we received them as | door, and delivered himself of the following: ‘‘ Missis saying 
gospel, and would have wagered our new double-barrel that | she not at home—she in bed, Sar.” Sometimes you will be 
it was the truth, and not3ing but the truth. | told the reason she can’t see, entering very minutely into de- 





Then as for teal and snipe, and such-like small-fry, why, in 
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those days they never thought of shooting atthem. Nothing 
but the fat mallard, the grey goose, or the snowy swan would 
satisfy the fastidious sportsmen of those rare olden times. 


tails that may bring a blush to your modest face. One friend 
of mine, irritated at going from house to house and geiting 
the eternal ‘‘can’t see’ for reply, at last requested the servant 


to inquire if Missis had sore eyes. However, at several of the 
houses I visited, Missis could see; and then I[ found out that 
rises to the eye as we think upon you. For “sweet is the | what are considered evening dresses at home are supposed to 
recollection of Argos.” The old house is pulled down, a/|be the correct things to wear, both by callers and called upon 
modern farm-house and model buildings have arisen in its |out here. Some even went so far as to have flowers in their 
place, and trim modern fie!ds surround them—the “ happy |har. The gentlemen as yet have not got to wearing swallow- 
hunting grounds” are no more. | tailed coats and white ties, but they may do so in time, Old 
Years since, the old man was gathered to his fathers. The ; Indiaus—men who have been long in the country—are rather 
storms of many winters have beaten upon that lowly mound | given to calling in white uniforms ; and, as far as coolness is 
in the quiet churchyard, and now all but levelled it with the | concerned, they have undoubtedly the best of it. Perhaps 
surface; and in the next generation his very resting-place | they do not possess plain clothes. Au officer, who had been 
will be forgotten. Peace to his memory ! thirty years in the country without once going home, told me 
There is one corner of our valley which we must not pass | that seven years before he purchased a suit of plain clothes, 
over in silence. It still goes by the name of “The Decoy,” | or, as he called them—he was a Scotchman—“‘ ceevil clothes ;” 
and at this spot once flourished one of those famous snares | that he had only worn them once, and was afraid of doing so 
for capturing wild fowl, for which our county was justly | now, as he thought they might be out of fashion, and that the 
celebrated. ‘it must now be a long period since it was in | young officers would laugh at him, As there were nearly 
working order, for even in the earliest recollections of our|200 houses to call at, it took me the greater part of a week 
old duck-shooting friend it was silted up, a dcep morass, in | getting through all my visits.—Once a Week. 
part ——— with weeds and ~—. = exact — 
is now lost, for heavy crops of wheat and oats grow anc : r( 
ripen where once all was lake and thicket; and the call of | THE HABIT OF READING. 
the partridge and coo of the ring-dove are heard where iit-| “I have no time to read,” is the common complaint, and 
terns “ boomed,” and coots “ clanked.” especially of women, whose occupations are such as to pre- 
The amount of wild fowl taken in these decoys must have | vent book perusal. They seem to think, because they can- 
been very great, judging from the number now captured in | not devote as much attention to books as they are compelled 
the few existing decoys left in England. |to devote to their avocations, that they cannot read any- 
We have before us the return made during thirty-five years | thing. But this is a great mistake. It isn’t the books we 
of the ducks captured in the small decoy of Ashby, in North | finish at a sitting which always do us the most good. Those 
Lincolnshire. The total amount for thirty-five years, from | we devour in the odd moments, half a dozen pages at a time, 
the winter of 1833-34 to that of 1867-68, is 95,936 ducks (an/ often gives us more satisfaction, and are more thoroughly 
average of 2,741 per annum), comprising 48,664 ducks, 44,568 | digested than those we make a particular effort to read. 
teal, 2,019 widgeon, 285 shovellers, 278 pintail, and 22 gad-| The men who have made their mark in the world have 
wall. But this is nothing compared with the numbers cap-| generally been the men who have in boyhood formed the 
tured in former days, when wild fowl were much more | iiabit of reading at every available moment, whether for five 
plentiful than in these days of deep drainage and steam | minutes or five hours. 
cultivation. It is the habit of reading rather than the time at our com- 
Colonel Montagu, quoting from Mr. Pennant, mentions | nand that helps us on the road to learning. Many of the 
31,200 taken in one season in decoys in the neighborhood of | most cultivated persons, whose names have been famous as 
Wainfleet, Lincolnshire; and that 2,646 “ mallards,” or) students, have given only two or three hours a day to their 
drakes, were taken in two days near Spalding. books. If we make use of spare minutes in the midst of our 
Many of our readers will probably think that the golden | work, and read a little, if but a page or a paragraph, we shall 
corn-fields and luxuriant turnips are a good exchange for the | find our brains quickenel and our toil lightened by just so 
bogs and marshes surrounding the old decoy. We admit the | much increased satisfaction as the book gives us. Nothing 
improvement, yet to a certain extent regret the change. We! helps along the monotonous daily round so much as fresh 
feel we should like our children to see this England of the | and striking thoughts, to be considered while our hands are 
past; to hear the wild cries of the birds,as we have heard| busy. A new idea from a new volume is like oil whicli re- 
them; and to gather our rarer wild flowers in their native | duces the friction of the machinery of life. What we re- 
haunts. A little longer, and the old fauna and flora of this} member from brief glimpses into books often serves as a 
district will have vanished, improved oft the face of the f 
land ; for so it is with these as with all earthly objects, ever 


“ The old order changeth, giving place to new.” 


Dear old times! and dear old familiar faces! the tear 
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stimulus to action, and becemes one of the most precious de- 
posits in the treasury of our recollection. All knowledge is 
made up of small parts, which would seem insignificant in 
themselves, but which, taken together, are valuable weapons 
And as the population of the country increases, so also will | for the mind and substantial armor for the soul. 
the lard increase in value, and everything not directly sub- 
servient to the wants of man must give place to the more 
useful. For ourselves, we have spent many happy hours in | if carefuliy availed of for instruction, will i: the long run, 
watching the wild birds in their haunts, or in searching for|make golden hours and golden days that we shall be ever 
rare plants amongst the patches of bog still left in our val-| thankful for.—Seribner’s. 
ley ; and we feel sure that every naturalist and true lover of 
nature will understand the deep pleasure experience] in be- 
holding for the first time some scarce bird, or fnding some : 
plant long familiar to us in books, but now for the first time : BY BRET HARTE. 
gathered. In 1858, Fiddleto#n considered her a very pretty woman. 
There are no pleasures so pure, none so lasting, as those |She had a quantity of light chestnut hair, a good figure, a 
found in the great book of nature; none which, amidst the | dazzling complexion, and a certain languid grace which passed 
toils and sorrows of life, are so capale of bringing rest to the | easily for gentlewomanliness. She always dressed becomingly, 
weary, anxious mind; none, certainly, so readily within | aud in what Fiddletown accepted as the latest fashion. She 
reach of the poorest of us. For, had only two blemishes: one of her velvety eyes, when ex- 
“ No lily-muffled hum of a summer bee, amined closely, had a slight cast, and her left cheek bore a 
But finds some coupling with the spinning star ; small scar left by a single drop «f vitriol—happily the only 
No pebble at your foot, but proves a sphere : drop of an entire phial thrown upon her by one of her own 
No chaflinch, but implies the cherubim: jealous sex that reached the pretty face it was intended to mar. 
* * * — Earth’s crammed with heaven, But when the observer had studied the eyes sufficiently to 
And every common bush afire with God; notice this defect he was generally incapacitated for criticism, 
Bat only he who sees takes off his shoes.” and even the scar on her cheek was thought by some to add 
piquancy to her smile, The youthfal editor of the Fiddletown 
—Cassell’s, Avalanche had said reer ag that it was ‘“‘an exaggerated 
se - . oor dimple.” Colonel Starbotitle was instantly ‘‘ reminded of the 
VISITING IN INDIA. ve patches of the days of cay Al but more par- 
The first thing I am told to do after having got a roof over | ticularly, sir, of the blankest beautiful woman, that, blank 
my head is to array myself in uniform, gird a sword on my | you, you ever laid your two blank eyes upon. A creole 
thigh, take cards in my band, and calf on the General and his woman, sir, in New Orleans. And this woman had a scar—a 
staff; also the Resident or Chief Commissioner, or whatever | line extending, blank me, from her eye to her blank chin. 
else he calls himself, and his staff. That done, I may get |And this womaa, sir, thrilled you, sir, maddened you, six 
into plain clothes, and, having provided myself with a list of | absolutely sent your blank soul to perdition with her blank 


“ Read any- 
thing continuously,” says Dr. Johnson, “amd you will be 
learned.” The odd minutes which we are inclined to waste, 
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all the ladies in the place, commence my round of visits, Ijfascinations, And one day I said to her, ‘Celeste, how in 
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biank did you cowwe by that beautiful scar, blank yon?’ And 
she said to me, ‘Star, there isn’t another white man that I'd 
confide in but you, but I made that scar myself, purposely, I 
did, blank me.’ These were ber very words, sir, and perhaps 
you think it a blank lie, sir, but I'll put up any blank sum you 
can name and prove it, blank me.” 

Indeed, most of the male populaticn of Fiddletown were or 
had been in love with her. Of this number about one-half | 
believed that their love was returned, with the exception, | 
possibly of her own husband. He alone had been known to} 
express skepticism. 

fhe name of the gentleman who enjoyed this infelicitous 
distinction was Tretherick. He had been divorced from an | 
excellent wife to marry this Fiddletown enchantress. She | 
also had been divorced, but it was hinted that some previous | 
experiences of hers in that legal formality had made it per- ; 
haps less novel and probably less sacrificial. I would not have | 
it inferred from this that she was deficient in sentiment or | 
devoid of its highest moral expression, Her intimate friend | 
had written (on the occasion of her second divorce), “ The | 
cold world does not understand Clara yet,” and Col, Starbottle 
had remarked, blankly, that with the exception of a single | 
woman in Opelousas Parish, Louisiana, she had more soul | 
than the whole caboodle of them put together. Few indeed 
could read those lines entitled ‘* Infelissimus,” commencing, 
‘* Why waves no cypress o’er this brow,” originally published 
in the Avalanche over the signature of ‘‘'The Lady Clare,” 
without fecling the tear of sensibility tremble on his eyelids, 
or the glow of virtuous indignation mantle his cheek at the 
low brutality and pitiable jocularity of the Dutch Flat Intelli- 


counsel, In 1852 he was appointed Solicitor-General in the 
Aberdeen Cabinet, and was made a Knight. Sir Richard be- 
came Attorney-General in 1856, in which capacity he carried 
through the House of Commons, after a formidable struggle, 
measures for the abolition of the Ecclesiastical Courts, the 
establishment of the Divorce and Probate Courts, ete. When 
this last court was about to be formed, it is understood that 
Lord Palmerston offered the judgeship to Sir Richard as an 
acknowledgment of his distinguished services; but the post 
was declined. Sir Richard retired from the Attorney-Gene- 
ralship in 1858 on the fall of Lord Palmerston’s first adminis- 
tration ; he resumed it, however, in 1859 under Lord Palmers- 
ton’s second administration. He retained his seat in the 
House of Commons till he was raised to the peerage on being 
made Lord Chancellor, in 1861. In consequence of a vote of 
the House of Commons implying censare for not having exer- 
cised due cuution in the appointment of the Registrar in the 
Leeds Conrt of Bankruptcy, he resigned the great seal in 
1865, and Was succeeded by Lord Cranworth. 





Baron Worverton.—George Carr Glya, who died at his 


residence in London on Thursday, vas created Baron Wolver- | 


ton in 1869, being the first of that title. He was bern in 1717, 
and represented Kendal in the House of Commons from 1847 
to 1869 continuously, when the infirmities of age compelled 


his retirement from that arena, and the peaceful seclusion of | 


the House of Lords.was opened tohim. His political bias was 
Liberal, and he always acted with that party under Mr. Glad- 
stone’s leadership. From him the deceased Baron received 
his title as a mark of appreciation for a consistent and usefal 
Baron Wolverton 


gencer, which the next week had suggested the exotic character | political career of nearly twenty years. 

of the cypress and its entire absence from Fiddletown as a | leaves a large family. 

reasonable auswer to the query.—Seridner’s. 
a 


A SINGULAR ADVENTURE. 


The Liverpool Mercury gives an account of the singular 
adventures of a party of thirty-eight boys, who were re- 
cently enticed from their home in Liverpool to Scotland : 

They were promised a free passage to Scotland, board, 
lodging, ani sixpence per day, for weeding turnips, the en- 
gagement being for about six weeks, They were taken on 
board a steamer, which left Liverpool at about four o’clock, 
and at two o’clock in the morning arrived off a sandy shore, 
close to some mountains, where the boys and their escorts 
were landed ina boat. They did not know the name of the 
port, but knew it was in Wigtownshire. While on board the 
boys had some bread served out to them. They were told 
that a cart would meet them when they landed, but they 
found no cart, and had to “alk a distance of nineteen miles 
to the farm where they were to work, arriving there about 
ten o'clock, after having neither bite nor sup. After waiting 
about an hour,a small can of porridge was served out to 
each boy. 

This meal concluded, the boys were taken to a turnip field 
and put to weed the ground. They remained at this work 
until after seven o’clock, and complained that theie knees 
were cut and bruised with the stones which lay in the soil. 
They were then conducted back to the farm for supper, but 
for some reason two of the number were taken by the neck 
by their emplcyer, shoved into the road and told to leave. 
The two outcasts waited until they saw their comp onions 


His eldest son, Hon. George G. Carr, 
is member for Shaftesbury. 


—_—— eo 
THE GIFT OF FLOWERS. 
BY W. CANTON. 
When wearied to the heartstrings, faint and white, 
1 lie as on a rack of cruel heat, 


Ali! you could weave all colors from the light, 
And make for me my sick-room very sweet, 


If you would only bring green leaves and flowers, 
Sweet, dreamy flowers from green-house or from mead, 

And large ripe leaves, as cool and fresh as showers ; 
Al! these would make the moments light indeed. 


[ love all lovely things—all flowers therefore ; 
But not all for their beauty; oftener far 
Some sweet association makes me care for 
A blossom, with that love one bears a star, 


For flowers have the savor of old kisses, 
The vision and the thrill of vanished hands, 
You say you do not understand me. This is 
One of the thipgs love only understands. 


Yet trust me, scarce a stalk of any there, 
Within the liquid of that crystal vase, 
Bui 1s upholden by a hand of air, 
A lucid hand no eye but mine can trace. 


passenger is in his or her berth and wants a waiter, the pas- 
senger has a contrivance within his reach which, with electric 
speed, summons a servant, or, if in the same room the pas- 
senger is seated, right at his shoulder is a button, which 
pressed makes the want of help known at the chief steward’s 
headquarters. Smoking rooms, ladies’ saloons, closets, bath 
rooms, and finely ventilated sleeping roon}s, rob the sea of all 
power of discomfort, so far, it would seem, as human brain 
could suggest. 

The most bountiful hospitality of the ship was partaken of 
by an immense throng on Wednesday. ‘The Post-Ciptain, 
Brewster, was on hand, proud of his craft, and Cuief Steward 
Thompson saw to it that the good things of the ship were 
within reach of all. 

The ship leaves on her return trip this very day, and we 
wish her a pleasant voyage. Although it is late in the season, 
we understand that the ship takes out a goo lly number of 
passengers, including several families from California. 


THE STATE LINE STEAMSIUIP “ PENNSYLVANIA.” 
Not alone do we have new ships, but we have new 


| lines, and although they are “ limited” in their responsibility, 


they seem unlimited in their number. We have before tis 
for favor the new State Line of steamers, owned, we think, 
in Glasgow, with the Messrs. Austin, Baldwin and Co. for 
the American agents. The ship Pennsylvania left this port 
on her second return trip last Wednesday. The vessels touch 
at an lish port near Belfast, and make Glasgow their point 
of destination. The company have two other ships alloat, 
with more under contract. 

The Pennsylvania is an iron screw, fitted up substantiaily, 
and built to carry saloon and steerage passengers. The vessel 
docks in Brooklyn, near the Fulton ferry. The Mesvers. 
Austin, Baldwin and Co., being well known to those having 
to do with the Old World, and the ships having all 
the modern appliances of comfort, we have no doubt that the 
State Line will have a full share of the passenger and freight 
business, 





FACTS AND FANCIES. 





The Emperor William has conferred the Order of the Black 
Eagle upon the Shah, and presented the insignia to him in 
brilliants. 

A ruble is worth abont 75 cents, so that the Khan of Khiva 
has engaged to pay the Russians a millien and a half of dollars 
within ten years—a circumstance that will serve to remind the 
Asiatic prince of the power of the Czar, for that length of time 
at least. 

Russia is about to undertake a stupendous enterprise, no 
less than arailroad 4.200 miles in length, from Nijai-Novgorod 
on the Volga to the Japan Sea, 

‘Lhe fur trade of Alaska is of such a magnitnde that all other 
resources are insignificant compared with it. The fars brought 
annually into the market are worth millions of dollars, and 
their value exceeds the fur produce of the rest of North Ame- 
rica and Siberia combined. 


The Buenos Ayres Daily News of May 17 reports that a Ger- 








eating their supper of porridge,and then—one of them weep- 
ing bitterly—wentaway. After supper the remaining thirty- 
six boys were shown a barn as the place where they were to 
sleep for the night. The barn contained not only very litte 
straw, but anumberof rats. When the boys objected to sleep 
there on account of the rats, their employer said he would 
leave a dog with them. He brought a dog, Sut before he left 
the dog ran away. The boys then aguin said they would not 
stop in the barn, upon which their empioyer told them to 
leave. Eighteen of the boys (including the two who gave 
the narrative) then leit the farm, and took the road pointed 
out to them as that to Liverpool. 

They walked until midnight, when they slept three hours 


You see this rose, but do not see the shining 
Long hair of litle Dyce, which makes me love it; 
Hair—like a frailest cloud of golden lining; 
Rose—like the star of evening just above it. 


You see these wall-flowers, but you cannot see 

Yhe lips that kissed them, and the kands that gave ; 
Nor why these pansies are so sad to me 

But under them I see my mother’s grave ! 


Then send me any flowers of any favor, 
Grown under glass, plucked wild in fragrant lands ; 
They all have got a memory and a savor 


man explorer discovered in the provinces of Rioja, in the nor- 
thern section of the Argentine Republic, a tract of country 
exceedingly rich in gold deposits. He bought four leagues of 
the land at a nominal price from the Government, and has now 
sold two leagues thereof for the almost incredible sum of 
$100,000,000 to two capitalists of Buenos Ayres, who pay one- 

uarter cash. ‘The discoverer guarantees them a profit of 

33,000 per day. 

Wisconsin highwaymen are gentlemanly fellows, A pair 
who were robbing a farmer the other day held an umbrella 
over his head to keep the sun off, and offered him a sip from a 
flask of good brandy. 


In aletter to the Toronto Globe relative to the Canadian 





in the damp atmosphere of the mountains. They resumed 
their tramp duricg the next day in an almost incessant rain, 
begging food whenever they were hungry. In the afternoon 
they met the two outcasts, who said they had been turned 
back by a man who told them they were going the wrong 
way for Liverpool. This story was not believed, and the 
party pushed onward, but were afterward met by a man who 
put them upon the right road. The boys kept on their south- 
ward journey until they arrived at Girvan; sometimes sleep- 
ing in barns, and sometimes on the road, and depending for 
food upon begging. At Girvan a kind gentleman gave them 
a shilling apiece, and directed them to where they would be 
able to get to Glasgow by rail. Thence, after further hard- 
ship, they made their way home. 2 


Of kisses, and a thrill of vanished hands. 


Two gifts to charm the sick-room’s weary hours, 
God gives; through all men one, one loves to keep 
For his own giving: that, the gift of flowers ; 
And this, God’s gift to his beloved, sleep ! 


—__+~>—__—. 


THE “CITY OF CHESTER.” 
A SPLENDID ADDITION TO THE INMAN FLEET, 


The new steamer City of Chester was thrown open last 
Wednesday to the inspection of newspaper men, steamship 
men, ard others interested in naval architecture, and those 
that made “ trip > find a fine ship had their 
; . expectations fully realised. Perhaps, in size and finish, and 

OBITUARY. | general arrangement for the safety and comfort of passengers, 
Tux Bisnop or WINCHEsTER.—A telegram conveys the in- | no finer vessel ever visited this port. The Great Eastern 
telligence that Samuel Wilberforce, D.D., Bishop of Win-!| was longer, we know, but we fancy this ship, at four hundred 
chester, fell from his horse on Saturday and was killed. He and seventy fect long and forty four feet six inches beam, is 
was riding with Earl Granville from Leatherhead to Lord | large enough. 
Gower's country-seat, where Mr. Gladstone was awaiting him. | The Chester was built by the Messrs. Caird, of Greenock, 
The horse was going at full speed at the time the Bishop fell; | being the first ship built by the Cairds for the Inman line, 
his neck was broken, and death was instantaneous. ‘I'he | and, judging from the success they have had in this case, we 
Bishop, whose death thus suddenly occurred, was the third | should say she would not be the last. The ship is of iron, as 
son of the philanthropist, William Wilberforce, who became | is well known, for timber for steamship purposes is out of 
celebrated for his opposition to the system of slavery. Samuel | date. In construction, the City of Chester is of the very 
Wu. f 2¢e was born in 1805; he was educated at Oriel Col-| highest character, She is built of the best material of every | 
legey 5° tion oyuere, in 1826, he took his B.A, degree as a/ kind. Her framing is exceedingly strong and massive ; and 
seco®; were crranmsies and fiest-class in mathematics. In | on each deck there is a range of stringer plate of extra width 
1829 ue was made Master of Arts, and in 1845 Doctor of) and thickness, which is securely riveted to each deck beam 
Divinity. He was ordained curate of Checkendon, Oxford- | right around the ship, an arrangement which gives great ad- 
shire, and held various other ecclesiastical positions. He was/ ditional strength and tenacity to the whole fabric. She is 
consecrated Bishop of Oxford in 1845, and, as such, was |also divided into eight compartments by seven water-tight 
Chancellor of the Order of the Garter, and, by special appoint- | bulkheads, by which arrangement provision is made against 
ment, was Lord High Almoner. He has written numerous | accident by fire or leakage, as in either case the injury could 
works, among which are: “ Agathos,” “ Eucharistica,” “ His-! be confined to the compartment in which it originated, and 
tory of the American Church,” “ The Rocky Island and other | thus the amount cf peril would be reduced to a minimum in 
Parables,” ‘* Voice of the Lord,” and ‘ Life of William Wilber- | the event of any untoward circumstance arising. Still fur- 
force.” In 1869 he was translated from Oxford to the Bishopric | ther to provide against accident by fire, the ship is abundantly 
of Winchester. | supplied with hose of large size, and is provided with pumps 

| which can be worked by steam or hand; there is also a fire 

annihilator among the regular stores of the ship. Sle has ten 








ees 


Lorp Westsuny.—A despatch from London announces the 


railroad scandal, Mr. McMallen states that he, of his own per- 
sonal knowledge, is aware that there was a bargain with the 
Government for the expenditure of money; that he was 
informed by Sir Hugh Allan that moneys were actually paid 
to several members of the Government, and that he (Mr, 
McMullen) put in the possession of Sir John A. Macdonald the 
correspondence between Sir Hugh Allan and his American 
partners before the charter was issued to the Canada Pacific 
Railway Co. The following edition of the same journal, how- 
ever, contains a flat denial of several of McMallen's statements 
from Sir Francis Hincks. 

One of the results of the recent great advance in the price of 
coal in Europe is visible in the fact that various Jarge manu- 
facturers in France, Germany and Russia are casting about for 
new sources of supply. They think it feasible to import 
Pennsylvania coal, aud an analysis of the different kinds mined 
in that State is being made, with a view of ascertaining whether 
they are suitable for use in the foreign factories needing them. 
Already Pennsylvania has been able to undersell English coal 
in the West and East India markets, and it looks very much 
as if she might, to a certain extent, be able to compete with 
European coal in portions of Europe itself. 

It is a little singular how much valuable time a man will 
take up in studying the postmark of a letter to see where it 
comes from, when he can open the letter and find out at once, 

M. De Lesseps is a candidate for the place in the French 
Academy, vacant by the death of the late M. de Verneuil. 

An electrical apparatus, to be placed in the holds of ships, 
‘for the purpose of giving waruing in case of leakage, has been 
devised by M. Sortais. On the entrance of water a current is 
established, and a communication is thus set in operation, 
which gives notice to the officers on deck. 

Dr. Eliza Walker has just beon appointed house-physician 
to the Bristol Hospital for Women and Children. In future, 
medical and surgical appointments will be open to lady can- 
didates. 

An Extinguisher—Forward and Loquacious Youth: By 
Jove, you know, upon my word, now, if [ were to see a ghost, 
you know, I should Le a chattering idiot for the rest of my life! 
—lIngenious Maiden (dreamily): ave you seen a ghost ? 

A Rustic Moralist.—Rector (going his rounds): An uncom- 
monly five pig, Mr. Dibbles, I declare !—Contemplative 
Villager: Ab, yes, sir, if we was only, all of us, as fit to die as 








death of the Right Hon. Richard Bethell, Baron Westbury, 
formerly Lord Cuancellor of Englaud. He was the second 

son of a physician, and was born at Bradford-on-Avon in 1800, 

He was educated at a private school in Bristol and entered at | 
Wadham College, Oxford, in 1814. Early in the following year | 
he obtained a scholarship, and in 1818 he took bis B.A. de- | accident should occur. 
gree, Having repaired to London he was called to the bar at 
the Middle Temple in 1823, and began practising as a chan-| painting and general finish of the ship. The peneling and 
cery barrister. His early successes caused a great increase | wainscoting is in imitation of the cathedral of Chester—a 
in his practice, so that, in 1840, he was nominated as Queen’s! compliment to the city whose name the ship bears. If the 


large and first-class boats, eight of which are on the most 
approved life-bout principle, and all of them are fully} 


been adopted to prevent accident, or to provide the best 





possible means for diminishing its eflects if unfortunately an | zur. 





him, sir! 
Probable First Effect of Higher Education in Women,— 


equipped in every psrticular. In short, every precaution has | Sensible bonnets. 


An Idea of Perspective.—Countryman: Nice work, isn’t it 
I beg yer pardon, zur, you couldn’t put me in the pictur, 
may be ?—Artist: Well, I haven’t room.—Countryman: Oh, I 


Nothing can exceed the taste and harmony of the interior} don’t mind, zur—(pointing to the sky)—I’ll go up here, 


Report on ’Change.—‘' I feel myself at home in the city 
said His Majesty the Shah, ‘‘ Here, at least, we all worsh 
the Profit.” —Punch. 
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This is the way in which a reporter can write up acity sunset 
when he gives his mind to it:—‘‘ As the lengthening shadows 
merge one into another, betokening the end of day, the ridges 
and spires of the city seem girt with molten gold, while the 
mellowed light of the declining sun falls upon them, and soon 
upon all a ruby tinge o’erflows.” 

A thoroughly French story reaches here by private letter 
from Alsace. The writer says: “ We have found out one 
very nice way of annoying wur oppressors, Very many of 
the Prussian officers have little white dogs. We catch these 
little white dogs and color their heads and shoulders red and 
the hindquarters biue, leaving a white streak in the middle, 
thus joining the French colors, red, white, and blue. Then 
we let the little dog go, and get around and hear the Prussians 
swear, 





NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 





It is now positively announced that Parliament will be pro- 
rogued in the first week of August. 

The master-builders of London have accepted terms of com- 
promise with the journeymen. The masters have formally 
agreed to the demands of the journeymen masons, and the ex- 
pected strike has been averted. 

An Trish “ team” has won the Elcho Shield at Winbledon- 
This is the first time that the Irish riflemen have carried off 
the prize from the English marksmen, 

The friends of Edward Miall, founder and editor of the 
Nonconformist, gave him a reception at the Crystal Palace 
lately, and presented him with a testimonial purse of $50,900 

The London (azeffe announces that Queen Victoria has 
given her consent to the marriage of Prince Alfred and the 
Grand Duchess Marie Alexandrovna, 

The Rt. Hon, Sir Sydney Waterlow, Lord Mayor of London, 
bas been created a Baronet, and Sheriffs Thomas White and 
Frederick Perkins have been Kuighted. 

In the House of Commons, Mr, Rylands bas given notice 
that when the Civil Service estimates came up for considera- 
tion he should move to throw ont the appvopriation for build- 
iny a house for the British Legation at Washington, 

The following dispatch has been received by the Anglo- 
American Cable Company's agent in this city: ‘*The tele- 
graph fleet bas arrived at Sydney, C. B. The cable from Pla- 
centia was buoyed 35 miles from Sydney, the Hibernia baving 
aid ont all she had on board, As soon as the shore ends are 
Tail the Edinburgh will lay the other cable from Sydney to 
Placentia.” 

The trial of the Tichborne claimant, on the charge of 
perjary, was resumed on Monday morning, but almost imme- 
diately after the opening of the court one of the jurors fainted 
from the effects of the heat, and an adjournment until the 
following day was necessary. 

A dinner were given at Richmond, in honorlof the Canadien 
r flemen who were to participate in the Wimbledon contest, 
Viscount Bury } resided. 

It is said that before leaving England the Shah made some 
costly presents to several members of the royal family and the 
nobility. To the Queen he gave a set of very rare and 
valuable jewels, to the Prince of Wales his photograph set in 
diamonds, and to the Duke of Cambridge, as Commander-in- 
Chief of the Army, he presented an elegant sword, saying that 
**he rejoiced to place the sword of Persia in the hand of Eng- 
land.” A photograph set in diamonds was also offered to 
Earl Granville, who extracted the picture, pressed it to his 
heart, and returning the diamonds, explained to the Shah that 
much as be thanked him his position as an English Minister 
forbade his receiving a present from a foreign monarch, Lady 
Rawlinson and the Duchess of Sutherland also received 
presents of diamonds from the Shah, who, at the same time, 
presented Lord Morley with a valuable snuff-box set with 
jewels. Ho gave $10,000 to the servants at Buckingham 
Palace, and $15,000 to the police of London. 


THE ALBION. 


[JuLy 26, 187% 





station, Sheffield, lately. 


Le could not retain his hold and was drowned. 


companies have now raised their rates to 31s. 6d. per cent., 


system of private underwriting. 


tion stone of Mr. Newman Hall’s new church, in perpetnat:on 
of Surrey Chapel. The building, which is to be called Christ 
Church, will oceupy a position at the junction of the West- 
minster Bridge and Kennington roads. The church will 
accommodate 2,500 people, and it is estimated to cost £25,- 
00. 


Mr. Holloway, the well-known vendor of certain patent 


hospitals for the insane, for incurable patients, and for conva- 
lescents. Mr. Holloway does not purpose to endow these 
institutions, but simply to build them, leaving the public to 
provide the means for maintaining them when they are once 
established. 

The first railway constructed in the Isle of Man was opened 
on the Ist inst. The line runs from Douglas to Peel. The 
Duke of Sutherland, Mr. Pender, M.P., the Hon. F. Stanley, 
M P., the Lieutenant-Governor of the island, Mr. H. B. Loch, 
and other gentlemen, took part in the opening ceremony. 


Mr. Plimsoll, at a meeting held at Sheffield lately in support 
of his movement, made a violent attack on the Government. 
He read a letter from Mr. Gladstone, in which the Premier 
pointed out that it would be disrespectful to the Commission 
to bring in a bill for the protection of sailors before they com- 


Mr. Hughes, M.P., in presiding at the general meeting of 
the Crystal Palace Company, bas disclosed a peculiar conse- cs 
quence of the late fire at the Alexandra Palace. The insurance! The French Assembly on Saturday voted to take a recess 


while some will not accept the risk at all. He proposed that | 
the shareholders shonld render themselves independent by a j attacked the home policy of the Government. He wanted to 


medicines, bas resolved to give £250,000 for the building of 


A safe containing £50 was carried off from the Victoria | the respondent, they would allow a reasonable time to elapse, 


; At the conclusion of the arguments, Lord Chelmsford put the 


On Wednesday night the 2nd inst., while the Rev. E. Evans | following question to the learned judges :—Whether, under the 
4 2 be . E. Evans, 

rector of Llangadwaladr, and a party of gentlemen were in a 

sailing boat off the Carnarvonshire coast, between Nevin and b ; 1 

Aberdaron, Mr. Evans wes struck by the jibboom and |of or against a husband or wife who, before the proceedings 

knocked overboard, A rope was immediately thrown out to 

the rev. gentleman, and he succeeded in seizing it twice, bat | 


et 20 and 21 Vict., proceedings for the dissolution of a 
| marriage can be instituted or proceeded with, either on behalf 


| were instituted, has become incurably lunatic?” The judges 
| having requested time to consider their answer, the further 
censideration of the case was adjourned sine die. 





THE CONTINENT. 


- 


jfrom July 27 until Nov. 5. 


In the French Assembly on Monday afternoon, Jules Favre 


| know why the Government, which punished with severity the 


Mr. Samuel Morley, M-P., laid on the 26th ult. the founda-|insulters of the Assembly, permiited the journals to insalt 


| ex-President Thiers with impunity. He also exposed and de- 
| nounced the alliance between the Monarchists and Bonapar- 
| tists. After a scene of great disorder, a vote of confidence in 
|the Government was adopted by 400 Yeas to 270 Nays. This 
| large majority on the eve of the recess is regarded as signifi- 
jcant, aud is contrasted with the vote by which the present 
Government was calted into being on the 24th of May, when 
| President Thiers was defeated by only 14 majority. 

| The French Assembly had a tumultuons session on Wed- 
jnesday. Dictatorships and tyrannical republics were de- 


| nounced by M. Ernou!, 


The Permanent Committee of the Assembly, to sit at Ver- 
| sailtes during the recess of that body, is composed of ten 
members of the Right and Centre, seven members of the Left, 
|and one Bonapartist, The Duke d’Aumale asked leave «f ab- 
| sence from the Assembly for the purpose of presiding over the 
, Court-Martial which is to try Marshal Bazaine, 
| The Journal de Puris says the project of placing a Prince 
| of the house of Holenzollern upon the throne of Spain has not 
jbeen abandoned. A number of discontented Carlist leaders 
jand former Liberal Unionists are said to favor the Hohenzol- 
|lern candidacy, The Journal also says the Care of Santa Croz 
was proclaimed a rebel by Don Carlos for being concerned in 





pleted their task. This letter Mr. Plimsoll characterized as _ agen ; ' : one 

*ernel, cold-blooded, murderous, and infamous.” He hinted| ‘The Government has received information which it regards 
that Government did not dare to bring in a bill, lest they | 48 trastworthy, that instractions have been issued by the head 
should lose the votes of the shipowners in the House, and he jof the Internationals in London to its subordinates in Franceto 
appealed to the people of Sheffield to send Mr. Roebuck to | organise for a series ot labor strikes throughout the Republic, 
Parliament again, that he might have the support of at least | to be carried into effect during the coming recess of the As- 
one honest man, This sugyestion was untavorably received, |Sembly. Increased vigilance on the part ot the local authori- 
and the atteck on Mr. Gladstone is also said to have been dise | tes is ordered, and contact of the soldiery with foreigners is 
approved by the meeting. | prohibited. 


The Lord Mayor presided lately at a public meeting held at| Henri Rochefort will be sent to New Caledonia on the 31st 
the Mansion House on behalf of the Royal Normal College and | of July. 
Academy of Music for the Blind, the object of whichis to} The German forces have evacuated Mazieres and Charle- 
afford the yonthful blind of the country who have the | ville in the department of Ardennes. 
requisite talent a thorough general and musical education,so| 4 gt. Petersbure letter says that 450 German residents of 
as to qualify them to earn a living as organists, pianoforte | pussia have left in» body for the United States, because the 
tuners, and in other ways. It was resolved that a subscription | Government declires them liable to enfurced military service 
list should be opened at the Mansion House in aid of the! — ,,, . ne eg 3 5 
laetiiedian: Phe Khan of Khiva has signed a convention to pay 2,000,- 
"ie Meenas of % —e the 27th ul 000 rables indemnity within ten years, in virtue of which he 
e Marqnis of Lorne was in the chair on the 27th ult. at @) i, confirmed on the throne, The Russian troops continue to 
meeting of the National Union for Promoting the Education | oceupy Kungrad, and will construct a new fort on the Oxus 
of Women of all Classes, held at Willis’s Rooms, The | near Khiva Mr Schuyler, Secretary of the American Lega 
reporters note the presence of “a richly dressed Brahmin |tion has returned. He went to Khokand, where he was de- 
lady, who was unveiled, and appeared to take great interest in | tuined several days under surveillance, and taken finally to 
the proceedings. She was accompanied by a Brahmin gentle- | Kuryan where he was admitted to see the Khan at a distance 
man in European costume, jof 500 feet. Afterward he was detained nine days longer, and 
At a meeting of the executive committee of the Mill) was not allowed to proceed to Kashgar. He received permis- 
Memorial Committee, held on the 27th ult., it was resolved | sion to visit the Southern Mountains, but failed to reach 
unanimously ‘* that a bronze statue of Mr. John Stuart Mill be | there, being purposely misled by the guide, who was acting 
erected in some public situation in the city of Westminster, | under orders. 
and that the fund — further devoted to the foundation of | pie Grand Duke Nicholas has returned from his command 
scholarships, open to the competition of both sexes, in mental | .: chapter iMag Re ie oh, Shier : ? 
science om volitical Prcitii gae Matas ha being at liberty to | i eens _— ages Sea on os 
mention their preference as to which of these objects their|, 4 Proposed visit of the Emperor of Austria to St, Peters- 
donations shall be applied.” | burg Is regarded as an event of deep political significance, 
} 


The importation of potatoes still increases. In the last| Avotber portion «f Spanish Government troops, who snr- 











The Grimston Park estate, Yorkshire, belonging to Lord 
Londesborough, comprising 2,000 acres, and consisting of 
numerous farms, buildings, building sites, the manor of ‘Tad- 
caster, the ‘Tadcaster nulls, accommodation lands, etc., has 
been sold by auction, realizing more than £150,000, 

Mr. Maurice Brookes, a Protestant Liberal, has been elected 
Lord Mayor of Dublin for 1874. 

The Shah has brought away from Trentham some stags, 
which he intends to have conveyed to Teheran for the purpose 
of improving the breed of deer in Persia. 

A return just presented to Parliament shows that about 30 
nuns are engaged as nurses in [rish workhouses, and that sums 
of money amounting in all to £605 are paid them for their 
services. 

The Leicester Chronicle reports the opening of a new Non- 
conformist Church in that town, a peculiar feature in connec 
tion with which is that there 1s a font for infant baptism and a 
“baptistry” for people who wished to be submerged, the 
minister being quite willing to administer the rite either to 
children or adults, and by sprinkling or submersion, 

A gang of garotters in Lambeth, led by a youth rejoicing in 


the sobmqnuet of **The Black Prince,” has devised a new | 


method of relieving victims from diamond rings. One of 
them seized the jewelled finger and hammered it with a heavy 
instrument, which broke the bone; it was then twisted round 
till it came right out of the socket. Here the operation was 
interrupted, and the garotters bad to decamp with only a gold 
watch ond chain, Three of them have been remanded at the 
Lambeth police-court, where they appear to be no strangers. 
The Court of Common Council bas resolved to confer the 


freedom of the City in a gold box of the value of 100 guineas | 


upon Sir David Sassoon, K.C.8.L, in consideration of his great 
munificence and benevolence to the people of India, 

A wysterious case of poisoning has occurred at Hereford. 
A lad of fourteen, an errand-boy to a chemist and druggist, 
went bome at night, and complained of feeling sick and ill. 
He became worse during the night, told his mother “ it was the 
fly-paper,” was afterwards delirious, and died in great pain. 
‘The surgeon who made a post-mortem examination, stated at 
the inquest that be found arsenic in large quantities in the 
stomach and intestines. ‘The chemist who employed the boy 
said he had cautioned the boy to cover his mouth when mixing 
the “ fly-powder,” but he disregarded the warning. He added, 
however, that it was impossible that the lad could have in- 
baled sufficient poison to occasion death. ‘The surgeon also 
supported this view. ‘There was no means of proving how the 


poison was taken, and so the jury simply returned a verdict of| was heard in support of the ruling of the Court below, and | 


* poisoning by arsenic.’ 





month the value wis £232,396, and in five months £1,546, 426, rendered to the Carlists on condition that their lives should 
and in the same period last year, £145,709, be spared, were butchered as soon as they had given up their 
arms. 

Seven thousand Spanish Government troops at Vittoria are 
utterly demoralised and have murdered several city officials. 

‘The appearance of an insurgent iron-clad at Alicante caused 
the inhabitants to declare aguinst the Spanish Government. 
The iron-clad left and they were loyal again. 

‘The tinority proposition to censure the Spanish Govern- 


The Mordaunt divorce case came before the House of Lords 
on the Ist inst., on appeal from the decision ef the Divorce 
Court. The law lords present were—Lord Chelmsford (who | 
presided in the absence of the Lord Chancellor, who had been 
engaged in the suit when Sir Roundell Palmer), Lord Colonsay, 
and Lord Hatherley. ‘The judges present to assist their lord- | 
ships were—Lord Chief Baron Kelly, Mr. Baron Martin, Mr.| ment for declaring the revolted fiigates pirates bas been 
Justice Keating, Mr. Justice Brett, Mr. Justice Denman, and | rejected by thre Cortes, : 

Mr. Baron Pollock, It will be remembered that in April, | “Lhe minority in the Spanish Cortes have again decided to 
1869, Sir Charles Mordaunt filed a petition im the Court of | withdraw from it. 

Divorce, then presided over by Lord Penzance, praying for a| ‘The story of the insurrection in Carthagena and the seizure 
dissolution of marriage on the ground that his wife (Harriet | of four of the Spanish vessels of war is roundly told by the 
Sarah, daughter of Sir Thomas Moncrieffe) had been guilty of Carlists in the cable news.—A later telegram suys that 
adultery with Viscount Cole and Sir Frederick Johnstone, the struggle between the republicans and the Carlists in 
Bart. Upon the case being heard on an application that Lady | Spuin grows fiercer. Extraordinary war taxes are imposed by 





je The jury found that on the day of the service of the 


| order as to be unfit and unable to answer the petition and to 


Moncrietfe was insane, an issue was directed to try that ques-| a bill just passed in the Cortes.—Sympatbisers with the Car- 


| lists are in future to be taxed more heavily than other people, 

—-A council of Spanish generals advise the summoning of 
90,000 men of the reserves for immediate active service.—In 
obedience to orders issued by the German Legation in Madrid 
an insurgent iron-clad was pursued by a German frigate.— 
Many well-to-d» people are leaving Barcelona, fearine ?*sturb- 
ances.—The Cariists claim to have 30,000 men * ™ old — 
The French Government has refused to reecr,. 5. ‘lists 
as belligerents, and intend to preserve strict neutrality —The 
Pope has forbidden the cardinals to receive the Care of Santa 
Craz on his arrival at Rome, 


citation her ladyship was in such a condition of mental dis- 


, duly instruct her attorney for her defence, and that she had | 
jever remained and still then remained so unfit and unable. 
|The Judge Ordinary therenpon ordered that no further pro- 
| ceedings should be taken until the respondent had recovered | 
jher mental capacity. Against this decision Sir Charles Mor- 
daunt appealed to the fall Court of Divorce, when Mr. Justice | 
| Keating was of the same opinion as Lord Penzance, Lord 
| Chief Baron Kelly alone dissenting. Sir Charles Mordaunt 
now appeals to the House of Lords to reverse the decision of | phe Prussian frigate de spatched by the German Consul in 
Lord Penzance and Mr. Justice Keating. The Solicitor- , ; ia as i gils , ras C8 
. oh cg pursnit of the Spanish war steamer Vigilante, which was cap- 
General (Sir George Jessel) argued, on behalf of Sir Charles tured by the insurgents, overbauled and captured he t 
| Mordaunt, that a husbard could sue a lunatic wife through |, 4),," fi shithe pt aig rn on fe te ma se es ar 4 
| her guardian for a dirsolution of marriage iu the same way as oon ccnge tee “ ee ee ee ee ee 
lin any other civil suit a plaintiff could sue a lunatic. ‘The claimiag that Province an independent canton. Senor Galvez, 
a : ; ; “rng a deputy to the Cortes, was in command of the Vigilante. ‘The 
{majority of the judges in the Conrt below had, Sir George G aaa : : 2 ti Siac 
pce a : yerman Embassador has offered to deliver the captured vessel 
contended, altogether mistaken the point they had to decide to the hands of the Gove aad 
in this case. ‘The Divorce Act said plainly that a husband — shoneas . oe apeereneee ome - 
should be entitled to # dissolution of marriage, having proved |. The coronation of Oscar and Sophia, as King and Queen of 
his case, and proved there had been no connivance, condona- Norway, took place on F riday last at Drontheun, the ancient 
tion, collusion, or adultery on his part, and there was nothing capital of the Norwegian Kings. Phere was a brilliant pro- 
jin the Act about staying the proceedings if the respondent Ce*sien to the Cathedral, in which Prince Arthur represented 
was insane, The judges had made this law themselves—the ‘be Queen of England and Prince Waldemar the King of 
| Legislature did not do it for them, And he submitted that if Desmark. The ceremony of the coronation was performed by 
the Legislature had intended proceedings to be stopped under the Bishop of Drontheim. 
such ec:rreumstances they would have saidso. In answer to 
| Lord Chelmsford, Sir George Jessel stated that the miscon- 
duct charged was long antecedent to the insanity. Dr. Deane 


Private advices from Vienna, dated July 17, state that up to 
that time there bad been 61 cases of cholera reported, 42 of 
which had proved fatal. In a single hotel there were 32 per- 


sous attacked with symptoms of cholera, and six bad died, 
asked their lordships whether, in case they decided against | The hotel was closed. 
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ther fruitful harvest, taking the country} pany, but did not give information, are in 
through. The Money market is likely to har- | keeping with the rest of the shocking story, 
den, as business inéreases and the period | which is calculated to da more to spread dis- 


arrives for the outflow of currency to move 
the crops, but it is hardly probable the cliques 
of Wall and Broad streets sre going to have 
things their own way, as they had last season 
We are of opinion that the mercantile classes 
will encounter better times during the 
Autum), and have new opportunities for 
trade, which will in a measure compensate 
for the losses and vexations of the Spring 
season. The export trade continues fair, but 
shippers still experience great difficulty in 
obtaining tonnage.—Shipping List. 
“| A London paper says that a cheque bank 
on a new system will soon commence opera- 
tions. Any person depositing, say £50, in it, 
or any bank in connection with it, will reecive 
a book containing ten forms of cheque, which 
he can fill up for any sum not exceeding £5 
each, or fifty cheques, upon each of which 
any sum not exceeding £1 can be drawn; 
these amounts being so printed upon the 
cheques that they cannot be altcred. The 
cheque will thus be at the responsibility ot 
the bank and not of the drawer, and will be 


JOUN BLOODGOOD « Co.,, | *cePted in payment of accounts, and by 


other bankers, in the same manner as they 
would accept notes or specie. This system 
is considered calculated to eflect great econo- 
»}my in the use of coin and notes, and to be of 
much advantage to small traders and others 
unable to keep large accounts, and who have 


DUNCAN, SHERMAN «& CO. been discouraged from banking by the un- 


11 NASSAU STREET. 


willingness of ordinary bankers to open 
petty accounts. This cheque bank further 











will confine itself altogether to this business, 









































trust than adozen eases of embezzlement bv 
bank tellers and cashiers. The company had 
A eapital of $500,000, a surplus of $100,000 
and deposits te the amount of about $2,250,000 
A receiver has been appointed, and it is said 
the depositors will be fully reimbursed.— 
Shipping Last. 


The directors of the North Colonisation 
Railway of Canada have accepted the tender 
of Messrs. D. MeDonaid and TI. Abbott, 
contractors, for the sum of $4,220 500, exclu- 
sive of e\tra works rating at $29,750 per 
mile, inclus’ve of bridges and equipment 
Tt is expected that the railway will be open 
for traffic by October, 1875. 


Railway companies, over whose roads 
goods from abroad in transit through the 
United States and Canada are carried, will 
be required hereafter to bond according to 
eustoms regulations, special agents of the 
Treasury having discovered such goods being 
tampered with while in transit; also, that 
railroads along the line have been bonding 
for roads over which they have no control 
The numerous frauds committed render this 
action of the Department absolutely neces- 
sary. 

Tn explanation of the fact that none of the 
new bonds appear in the last debt statement, 
although fifty millions of the six per cent. 
bonds of the issue of 1862 had been called in 
for redemption long prior to the date of publi- 
cation of the debt statement, Treasury offi- 
cials state that a sufficient time had not then 




















: : ‘ > . : ' lroad Bonds 
CHICAGO BANKERS neither discounting bills nor making advan- | elapsed for the counting of the coupons and enema i 
. ces, but allying itself to, instead of entering | the adjustment of the accounts. The clerical | Albany & Susquehanna Ist Bond...) 100 
= oe ee F into rivalry with, existing banks. force engaved in the redemption work had | Alt — Haute oa mortgage pret. ..| oi 
‘ a k aE Shinran iets 2 ortutg oe ie a 
A. C. & O7. F. BADGER. The damage to the crops in the West from also to pre Par for the payment of the mx _ Boston, Hartford & Erie Ist mort...) 397% 40 
-——— OO —_$—$_________- erie : annual interest on the coupon and registered | Bufialo, N. Y. & Erie Ist mort....... | 91% us 
‘= = | the recent heavy storms is said to be not as bonds. Itis now expected that a large por- | Central Pacific Gold Bonds......... 100 1096 
CHARLESTON BANKERS serious as at first reported. There will, it is | tion of the new bonds will appear in the next | “hic: Burl. & Quiney Gs, tet morte.) togyg | 118 
* | aow said, be a full average yield of Wheat, icbt statement PI ~ Alton berger aaa seeeecee| 100 101% 
the increased acreage making up for the |S SSeemen. os i CER ee ; 
A. Cc. KAUFPEMAN. damage in some localities. In some sections} The Treasury officials state, under no cir- | Chicago & Milwaukee Ist mort. ....| “93 - 
the Wheat is beaten down, but the stalk is | cumstances can the Geneva award be paid in | Ghicazo 7 be =i Fund.. ee Wess 
: ; ‘ ° |not broken, and it will recover in time fi rj bonds. The terms of the treaty very specifi- | onic, & Rock Island Pacis ton 102%, 
FINANCE AND TRADE jharvesting. It is stated that at least two.) cally require that payment shall be made in| Cieveland & Pittsburg pends 8 "7 
*  |thirds of the Wheat-crewing rezion was| coin, delivered at the Treasury of the United EE ae teee vereees = 101 
exempt from any serious damage. New| States. Payment, accordingly, must be made | Cie Toeeo Sie ne tet mare | tan = 
4 ‘ - 2 - = oa coe . ae © ahi . | Cal. Chic, & Ind, Central Ist mort... a eve 
Watt Streer, Tuurspay P,M., July 24, 1873. | Wheat of fine quality is now arriving here | in coin, or in its only legal equivalent—coin | do. : 2d mort...| 77 73 
Money is quiet and steady, lending on call |}in considerable quantity from the South. | certificates. Del. Lack & West. ~ wan eesseeges | «gs su 
¢ “5 ner ce ee Faaew | The aque nat alternations + + do ee eae 1 § 4 
at 3 to 5 per cent. on pledze of ordinary |The frequent rains, alternating with warm! pye members of the Canadian Govern. | Dubuque & Sioux City Ist mort.) | oe 
Stock Exchange collateral, though it is no-|stnshine, has brought Corn forward rapidly |ment referred to in the published letters of | Erle Ist mort. extend -.............-- | 100 ese 
ticeable that the larger operations in stocks |in the West, and fields which last month it) yoccrs, MeMullen and Foster have author | cto, ttamort. end ----2ceeee-reeeees | 4 
are securing time loans running over uniil | Seemed impossible could mature before early | ized the Toronto Leader to say that, in so ee - a pe aE cael acces = 
the new year, at the full legal interest rates, | frosts, are now said tobe as far advanced as \far as any part of ‘hose conmventealions ne Great Western 1st mort., vessel “aby 5 
Prime discounts are quoted at 514 to 6 and | usual at this season of the year. In the he : : * be 2d mort., "93..........| 86 sees 
pad . F Bios > : =" : ; jof the documents published with them, tends | pann. & St. Jos, Ist mort, Land Gr..| 99 
7 per cent. Gold is steady at 11514 andj} Eastern States, almost without exception, the é | A AND. & Ot. coe. I be -| toce 
F< 7 - : 72 3 : . ’ or purports to implicate any member of the | Haun. & St. Joseph convert......... | 3 w 
116%5, the transactions being only of moderate | CrOps have | been cut short by a protracted Government in any agreement, promise, or | Harlem Ist mort, 7... ........... ( GBIS | cece 
proportions. Among the influences affecting |drouth. The Hay and root crops have | hecstandine reg agi ’ { oe thes do Istmort. and Sinking Fund. .| cu 
» spec i iv ice re ay |suffered most, though there will hardly be ¢ understanding to grant, or to further the | padson River 7 2d mort. °85........ | uae 
the speculation for higher prices, we may | Suflered most, though there will hardly be an} granting of the charter of the Canadian | Illinois Central %°%3 
mention the lowering of the Foreign Ex-|averaze yicld of any. Happily we have a] pacific Railway Company, or the contract | Lack. & Weatern...0.000.... ee rane 
change rates by the leading drawers of ster- | broad continent, whose soil and climate are | eo. ine buildine ge 2 op. | Michigan Central 8s, 1882 sone 
a 7 5 pee ea age ‘ . | for the building of that railway, as compen- Mich, South, & N. L 7s Sink Fund +72 201 
ling, though it by no means indicates the |8° varied that a failure in one section $8: l Sattinn Pay gantatanal: toda take wemmrat athe | ich, a 1d ff ike “a Widg ys 
disruption of the bull clique. — certain to be compensated by super: |iiong or for peeuniary onpaldeations of ene Morris  Eosex ist inert... Heng a 
bundance in another, every, ae ¢ Ay 2d mort........ it 
The following are the latest stock quota- |“ oy : kind, or upon any ground, or for any reasons | yay ae out a eek pwn Ee 
tions: The sharp competition between the trunk!inconsistent with their duty as members of do new ees 10344 
July 17. July 21, | railroads and the transportation interest on | the Government, those communications and | New York Contzal Ga, "83. 4 tees 
American Gold........... 1154@ — i54y@ — | the lakes resulted, some time before the war, | documents are cither absolutely and entirely ¢o ie: “epee a tare = ioi 
| > aanag & Western... ae ° ab a @ a largely driving commerce from the lakes, | false, or so exy ressed as to convey an abso- | New York & New Haven 6s... ves] % 100 
Erie preferred .....2.2 eile” po os land our inland marine tonn: dwindled to a | utely false impression ; that the arrangement | 2 Miss, Ist mt i Raa 05 “a 
Harlem.... ... a very small total; but the railroads having | referred to by the late Sir George E. Cartier | a reas ee Ce 46 
. . ore “a. . |; " P arab enkenese AabiNeneenh res E <ntea 146, 
a =e = discovered that ‘lake navigation does not\in the published letter of the 44th of August | pits: Pu WLS Ghic, iatimortl.| jot | a 
ye AESOP psa 4 % ” copipete with their earrying trade, but is, on last, Was an arrangement personal to himself | a do do 2d mort.. ... ‘(eee 100 
N. Y. Central and Ho... 1M VHIOY the contrary, a fruitful feeder of it, our lake |and Sir Hugh Allan, independent of, and | eons oe guar) 98 99 
N. ¥. C. & H. Scrip..... eh >, % =. |lonnage has again immensely increased, and | until published, unknown to the other mem- | Quincy & Pol. Ist morte "M0... ee i 
| as cohen seteee 70, @ 10% 1@ "| the totals are now probably larger than ever | bers of the Government; and that it had no | Hendin savejkiuEsreseaes ; ssee 
Ohio and Mississippi.. 40% Gp 405; 397,@ aas, |before—a fact that is well calculated to| reference to the Canadian Pacific charter | St.Louis & Tron Mountain. | 8 ? 
hio and M : - x@ 4% ee on” |e t : “ae : ; ? 3 en Toledo & Wab. cons. conv.. es W354, 98 
Pacific Pc cweckitbaesas 39 @& 3M, 374@ 38 | gladden the hearts of all who delight to see |or contract, ot furthering the granting do Ist mort. ext............ 7 os 
Rock Island. tos: a 1qox, | Me Country prosperous. of either of them. They promise that} Tol., Peor, & Wars. Ist mort. E. Div) 93 | .. . 
ss Sa WAGINA | S at the carliest possible moment the whole | Unien Pacific Goid Bonds, 6s........ 83 886 
Beret” ae Ru@ — | The Hon, Amasa Walker has found a way | of the facts aa circumstances shall be laid | @® Land Grants, 7 Se, (ee pfs 
St. Paul preferred aes kos ae ae |to solve the vexed transportation problem, | . alien: il do Income, 10s...... ol ed 
St. Paul preferred........ @ : Q@=— | : : ; >| before a tribunal competent to receive evi- | Alt. & Terre Haute..... 20 
Union Pacific. ...... sesee WM@ Wy 2%y@— jand that is for the Federal Government to| dence respecting them under oath. In a do preferred... 4... ... ‘ 47 
Wabash and W.......... Ws@ 7 62) @ 1% | purchase all the railroads of the country ! : atthe. lon Qi Boston, P= stord & Ei 3 1% 8 
Western Union. we M GWE NYO MG ) |letter to the Montreal papers, Ion. Gideon | Chicas & Alton..... P "| a2 112% 
Se i teense ~ 3 -_ —- @ _ The Produce Exchange Company have Ouimet, Premier to the Quebec Government, ‘do preferred... ..- -.-.-| 14 115 
orc » — hb -— —- @m i eur : ” * rs he eA NA map 
i... —-s— a voted, by a large majority, that its ‘surplus | denies explicitly the statement made respect- | Chicago & Ni Westera 2. wee. | 82M, $ 
Wells, Fargo........ .... nae — fund should be allowed to accumulate for the |ing him, that he had reccived $6,000 for | cyjcaso & a ee Rees Bot. 10% 
sa a Pr ifr re wa r » Exch: vo urtheri y Sir . y, la ~ rnteot & », F ft feng Mreseseece coees we 7 
The disibuive or home tae besin t foe Wants of the Pacis. tector chan | eats aE eae | "S| Sy 
pick up a little in some departments, and; A London despatch says the Berlin Gov?! Ile sac “y destans that I poe ah) poe Cleveland & Pittsburg... ae 0 
though it is yet tooearly for a general revival |ernment has, during the week purchased | ap oead dw sae ee spicy ie Col. Chie. & Indiana Central........ "25% 35 4 
yor , eles (aa tes ad ne : ployed by the Canadian Pacific Railway ! per Lack. & Western 8} 08% 
of business, preparations are in progress for | $2,000,000 additional new American five PET) Company; that it never solicited my ser- | Dubuqne & Sioux City) 63% |< 
the early inauguration of the Fall season, | cents., making a total of $12,000,000 for that bem tat tk owen ina Sule aad wees le: et ae ae 
which seems to hold out better promises than | acount recently bought. | did pee an anything that E 6 ee: Gaver do weferred......... AS rb} 73% 
) ldid owe me 1 hing: tha ain: inten vig pots a } 
the results realized the last two seacons. At| The death by drowning last week of Mr.! reccived, directly, or indirectly, from. Sir | ae ge vas ve] 3376 rr 
>, . » » 2 SS ine . » © sk 7 © . a ‘ oe . . Av, uly, Py } ooo ate 
po ypcrne Men atte a sep foenaisogeer E. 8. Mills, President of the Brooklyn Trust| Hagh Allan or from any one on his behalf | Harlem csiaabes ae 12t vane 
4 F, sit w. Ps t 7 ‘ , * ry . + fo. | . 4% es ‘ cre “a. * “* 
= cect = syoe s “i : pete : <r: 1 gps Ompany, las led to the suspension of that | the said sum of $6,000, or any other sum, or Toliet Pach pede aoias "3 % 
ec espectation of sales at the usual ume, anc) institution, it having been discovered that the | any promise of any sum of money ; that when | Mlinois Central... VIII 118 on 
payments were arranged accordingly ; but| decedsed was a defaulter to a large amount. | T went to Ottawa in 1872 during the session | Lake Shore & Michigan Southern. .!} 92 +ase 
these hopes were not realized, partly because | Unsuccessful real estate speculations are said |of the Federal Parliament it was to meet ae “wntameed | — ~~ ceo Rape = 
> ices Tester or . asia “ . - 4 . cals = do 2d preferred... .. jee .s 
of the os — egg gen — the to have contributed to the embarrassment of | there my colleague in the Quebee Govern- | Michigan Central.........00+s0.,.. 104 104 
o—- . = “my pe : oye Mr. Mil's, but worthless securities form a) ment, and also in the interest of the Northern Milweakes & St. —, H itd i 
» stocks P a ate “AITY | pg » nanete . : Ty. lo rane * : . ‘ferre D 
nich bh “sell were frequent! a ln ge part of the assets of ‘he suspended Trust | Colonization Railway, of which [am a direc- | yore & Eos | “ 
ps ne ss tf we 1y mark “’ aoe iin pe 1 | Company. If the I resident of a fiduciary in-| tor, and that there was no question at that | New Haven & Hartford. .100..°2077 Mi 143 
resort to a moncy market Practically under | stitution may dissipate its capital at will, and | time or before or since, in respect of the | New Jerey.............0000. ..| 124 12h 
the control of a set of sharpers, the bank | the highly respectable and segacious Board lsum of $6,000, or of any other sum for the | N- ¥. Central & Hudson River...... 9125 | MN 
reserves being down toan unusually low ebb. | of Directors cannot check him, its corporate | services which I rendered to that eompany| daca aS 
Those who were enabled to obtain accom- | name should be changed to Distrust Com-!as one of the directors or otherwise.” 
modation were forced to submit to highly pany, and its existence be perpetuated under | | Coal Stocks 
usurious rates, while many business firms in| the same management. What can exculpate | The Bulletin Was an article on the enormous | KS. 
good standing were unable to obtain funds at the managers of a bank or trust company, no j competition observable at the produce ship- | American Coal Co.... 00.00... ...0.0 63% | 200 
any figures warranted by legitimate business. | matter how reputable their standin in the | ping ports all over the globe, and the ad fant 4 oem pen Oo seeeeee B 1163 
The result was disaster in many Cases, incon- business world, who can report, after the | reasonably high ruling of the prime cost of | peunsylvania Coal Co... races es Sed thee: 
venience and loss in others, and a generally | crisis, that “an examination of the affuirs of [Taw material in consequence. All sorts of | Spring Mountain Coai....0000000007.] “60 65 
unsatisfactory season. The circumstances the company elicited the discovery of over- people not properly belonging to dealings in | 
under which the Fall trade is likely to be / drafts toa heavy amount in favor of the Pre-| produce, and who would be at a loss to dis- | ; 
prosecuted are quite diflerent. feckless | sident, which the company had been carrying | tinguish one description of it| from another, Miscellancous, 
speculation is held in check ; the importations | for some time past 7” After all, personal in-| We are told, dabble in it: and co-operate in | qcantic Matl.......2- cceseec. 0 134 6 
of foreign goods have been kept within safer tegrity is the only reliance, and it is as im-| forming so-called syndicates, like the Frank-| Boston Water Power. ; ia t 56 
limits ; there is, for obvious reasons, a greater portant in bank presidents as in cashiers and | fort-Rotterdam coftee syndicate that sprang | Conton Co weeeues nhewesie 4 ” 
conservation of credits; the mercantile clerks, The fact that one of the subordinate jinto existence in October last and drove Welle, Fargo Express anrey ot 68 
classes are inspired with a wholesome degree officers of the company knew that the Presi- | coffee to an unknown figure, deliverable at | Awerican Exwree? Jez fae ge Tig 143 
of caution, and underlying all we have ano- dent had appropriated the funds of the com- ! Colombo in March, 1874. = 
‘ 





General Quotations of Stocks & Rond 


Corrected by John Pondir, No, 44 Exchange Place. 








STOCKS AND SECURITIES. ' Did. { Ask. 











U.S. Obligations, | 

Pe ee I ced vannanaus 45 J sees on) 
U. 8. 5s, 74 coup... | . co 
GG. Ge, “GE GORD... oc ceensess ea | 11 122 

Teg... ‘ 1183, 
C. 8. 68, 5-208, ‘62 coup............. 115% 
GO. S. Ga, 00a, “G4. COMD..... ..cccccce.) 828 
U. 8. ée, 5-80e, G5 coup............. | Ty a 
U.S. 6a, 5-20a, °67 coup........... ; 12075 121 
U. S. Ga, 5-20a, °68 ccup............. | <18%& 118% 
U. 8. 5a, 10-408, coup.... .......... | ildds 


State Bonds, 


New York Reg'd Bounty Loan... 
do = coupon do 
do 6s canal loan 1873 
Alabama 56......cccccgercscesscvcese | 







California 7s, ‘77 


Georgia 6s, °72 coupon.. woos | 

i AE. Ca sane Kaeo nereeraes |} 88 ide 
NMiinois Canal Bonds, *70........... Heh BR 
NES 6 a... 5 ve s:050005 ssceseeces | 523g | 


do new.. 























Michigan 68, °7 | % i 
Misscart €3, ¢ ‘ 2 a | #3 
pa TE OE BOE... 0555: | wi | oe 
N Carolina 6a old...................) dag Bu 
do a eee | 2 3B 
Ohio 6s, "75... ‘ ese 
South Carolina . w ST 
Tennessee ts..... et aah. eibaren T4484 TAK% 
do new Bonds . 745 Ws 
Virginia ‘65 veel SS eeee 
OS MOW WOMES,...00000. casee eee uM 
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JAY COOKE & CO., 


No. 20 Wall St., | 


New York. 
EXCHANCE ON 


LONDON, 
PARIS, Loca, CoMMITTEE. 
BERLIN, 
FRANKFORT, } J. P. GIRAUD FOSTER, 
BREMEN, Of Foster & Thomson, 
VIENNA. | CHARLES M. FRY. 


CABLE TRANSFERS, | 
CIRCULAR LETTERS, 
COMMERCIAL CREDITS, 


oN 

JAY COOKE, McCULLOCH & CO, 
41 Lombard St., London. 

Cable Transfers upon Vienna direct 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEW YORK, Janvary 2, 1873. 
(3" THE TRUSTEES, IN CONFORMITY TO 
THE CHARTER OF THE COMPANY, SUBMIT THE 
FOLLOWING STATEMENT OF ITS AFFAIRS ON 
THE 31ST DECEMBER, 1872: 
Premiums received on Marine Risks from 


let Jan., 1872, to 31st Dec., 1872....... $5,918,019 95 
Premiums on Policies not marked off 1st 
PAMUATY, IBD. 0. ccccccccccccccccccces 2,079.659 45 





Total amount of Marine Premiums $7,988,679 40 


No Policies have been issued upon Life 
Risks; nor upon Fire Risks discon- 
nected with Marine Risks. 

Premiums marked off from Ist Jan- 


uary, 1872, to 31st December, 1872...... $5,776,518 70 
Losses paid during the 
Wisame period............. $2,389,844 82 
Returns of Premiums 

and Expenses........ « «$1,055,707 63 


The Company has the following Assets, viz. : 
United States and State of New York 

Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks... . .$3,443,730 0¢ 
Loans secured by Stocks, and otherwise... 3,480,100 00 





Real Estate and Bonds and Mortgages.... 217,000 00 

Interest, and sundry notes and claims due 

* the Company, estimated at.............. 409,903 18 

Premium Notes and Bills Receivable. .... 2,755,374 !4 

Cagh in Bamk.....cccccscccccces cocceses 265,098 81 
Total amount of Assets............ $15,571,206 13 


SIX PER CENT. interest on the outstanding certifi- 
catea of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or 
their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
4th of February next. 

The qutatmeling certificates of the issue of 1859 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 4th 
of February next, from which date all interest thereon 
will cease.” The certificates to be produced at the time 
of payment aud cancelled. 

A Dividend of FIFTY PER CENT. is declared on 

he net earned premiums of the Lye ae J for the year 

ending 31st December, 1872, for which certificates will 
be issued on and after Tuesday, the Fliret of April 
next. 

By Order of the Board, 


J. H. CHAPMAN Seoretary. 


TRUSTEES. 


Josepn GAILLARD. JR., 
C, A. Hann, 
James Low, 
B. J. Howxanp, 
Jostan O. Low Bens. Bancock, 
Lewis Curtis, Rost, B. Mnrurn, 
Cuarurs H. Russert, Gorpon W. BurnnaM, 
LoweE.t Hovsrook, Freperick Cuauncy, 
R. Warren Weston, Geo, 8S. STePHEeNson, 
Royau PHELPs, WituuaM H. Wess, 
Caces Barstow, Suerrarp Ganpy, 
A. P. Pitxo07, Francis Skippy, 
Wituus E. Doper, CxHarves P. Burpett, 
Davin Lane, Cuas. H. Marswaut, 
James Bryce, Wituuam E, Bunker, 
Dantet 8S. Mires, ) = Samvuet L. Mitcostu1, 
Wa. Stureis, James G. DeForest, 
Henny K. Bocert, Rosert L, Stewart, 
Dennis PERKINS, ALEXANDER VY. Buakg, 
Cxuarces D, Levericn. 


J.D JONES, President. 

CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-Pres't. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2d Vuce-Pres’t. 
J. D. HEWLEIDT, 34 Yice-Pres't 


J.D. Jones, 
Cuar.es Dennis, 
W. H. H. Moors, 
Henry Corr, 





AGENCY OF THE 
Rank of British North America, 


No. 52 Wall St. 


COMMERCIAL CREDITS 


Iseved for use in Europe, China and Japsn, the East 
and West Indies, and South America. Iso Circular 
Letters of Credit for Travellers available in ail pa.ts of 
the world. ; " 
Demand and Time Bills of Exchange, payxdle in 
_wndon and elsewhere, bought and soi 2t etrrent 
ates: also Cable Transfers. Demand Drafts oz Scot- 
sed and Ircland, also on Canada, British Columbia 
be Sen Francisco. Bills collected, and other Banking 


TOTAL FUNDS GOLD, 
$1352345425. 





No. 8g Wall Street. 


FRAME, HARE & LOCKWOOD, Mavacers, 


No. 88 Watt Street & 


GUARDIAN 
ASSURANCE CO., OF LONDON, 


(Established 1821.) 


Subscribed Capital, $10,000,000 


GOLD. 
TOTAL INVESTED FUNDS 
Over $14,000,000, Gold. 
FIRE ASSETS, 
Over $6,000,000, Gold. 


Issues’ Policies upon every description of 
Insurable Property at Reasonable Rates. 











BOARD OF TRUSTEES: 
W. W. PARKIN, of Olyphant & Co. 
D. W. JAMES, of Phelps, Dedge & Co. 
J. A. ROOSEVELT, of Roosevelt & Son. 
ROBT. L. KENNEDY, Pres’t B’k of Commerce. 
—, M. CONSTABLE, of Arnold, Constable 
e Co. 





Office, No. 6O Wall Street. 
FRANKLIN H. CARTER, Manager. 


HOUSTON AND TEXAS 


The negotiation of Ten Million Dollars of 





Houston and Texas Central Railroad is nearly 
closed, $500,000 only remaining, which we 
offer at 90 and accrued interest in Currency, 
yielding over nine per cent. on the invest- 
ment. The Road is now completed, and 
the net earniags more than three times the 
interest on these Bonds. We confidently 


recommend them to investors. 
JOHN J. CISCO & SON, 
No. 59 Wall Street, New York. 


JOHN MUNROE & CO., BANKERS, 
8 WALL Street, New York, 
and 41 STATE STREET, BOSTON, 
Issue Circular Letters of Credit for Tzavellers, on the 
CoNsOLIDATED BANK, LONDON, and on 
MONROE & CO., Paris. 
Exchange on London and Paris. 


CIRCULAR NOTES. 
And Letters of Credit 


FOR 
TRAVELLERS, 
AVAILsBLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD ISSUED BY 


DUNCAN, SHERMAN & CO. 


BANKERS’ AND BROKERS’ 
Advertising Association, 
52 BROADWAY, 

New York. 


Advertisers having business in our line, would con- 
sult their inuterest to get from us estimates before 
making coutracts, as we possess the best of facilities 
for inserting advertizements throughout the United 
States and Canadas. 


ALEX. ROB'T CHISOLM, Pres't 


Francis & Loutrel, 
NO. 45 MAIDEN LANE, 
Stationers, Printers, and Manufacturers of 
Patent Spring Back Acccunt Books. 

Al. kinds of first-class Statione:y, Writing Papers 
Desks, Portfolios, Scrap Books, Ex>ense Books, 
> Pocket Cutlery, Cards, Chessimen, Wallete, 





| transacte:|, 
_ “ JOUN PATON, Agent, 





c., &c. 
We keep everytl ing in our line, and sell at lowest 
prices, 


The London Assurance Corporation 
LONDON, 





12,000,000 ACRES! 
CHEAP FARMS! 


The Cheapest Land in Market, for Sale by the 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD CO., 


In the GREAT PLATTE VALLEY. 


3,000,000 Acres in Central Nebreska 


Now for sale in tracts of forty acres and upwards on 
five and ten years’ credit at 6 per cent. No advance 
interest required. 

Mild and healthful climate, fertile soil, an abund 
ance of good water. 

THE BEST MARKET IN THE WEST! The 
great Mining; regions of Wyoming, Colorado, Utah 
ant Nevada, being supplied by the farmers in the 
Platte Valley. 





FIRE ASSETS, GOLD, 
$5,064,000. 


GORDON NORRIE, 
Of 5. Boorman Johnston & Co 
HOWARD POTTER, 
Of Brown Bros. & Co. 
GOOLD H. REDMOND, 
Of Dennistoun & Co. 


Soldiersentitled to a Homestead of 160 


202 Broapway, New York. Acres, 


es ee TIME BEST LOCATIONS FOR COLONIES. 
MORTON, BLISS & CO., ae 
ISSUE FREE HOMES FOR ALL! Millions of Acres of 
choice Government Lands open for entry under the 
Homestead Law, near this Great Railroad, with good 
markets and all the conveniences of an old settled 
conntry. 


AND LETTERS OF CREDIT FOR Free passes to purchasers of Railroad Land. 
Sectional Maps, showing the Land. also new edition 


TRAVELLERS, of Descriptive Pamphlet with new Maps Mailed Free 
ALSO, Everywhere. 
Commercial Credits, Adérese, 


Available in all parts of the world on 
MORTON, ROSE & CO., 
LONDON. 


IMPERIAL FIRE INS. C0. 


OF LONDON. 


ESTABLISHED.......... .. -- 1803, 


CIRCULAR NOTES, 
(Issued and paid free of Commission) 


0. F. DAVIS, 
Land Commissioner, U. P. R. R. Co. 
Omaba, Neb. 


The Wheat Field of America! 


HEALTHFUL CLIMATES, FREE HOMES, 
GOOD MARKETS. 


THE NORTHERN PACIFIC RAIL- 
BROAD offers for sale its Lands in Central 
< o an estern Minnesota, embracing: 1. The 
44 Pine Stz eet, New York. best of by Land; 2. excellent, Timber for the 
i e F ‘ire: 3. Rich Prairie Pas 
Amount of Boston Loss ascertained to be about now aoe _ ge B. by clear lakes 
$600,000, Capital of the Company, turage and Natural Meadow, watered by clear lakes 


and running streams—in a healthful Climate, where 
Eight Million Dollars in Gold, 


fever and ague is unknown. 
Losses paid as soon as adjusted. 


Grain can be shipped hence by lake to market as 
cheap’y as from Eastern Iowa or Central Illinois. 
E. W. CROWELL, Resipent ManaGERr. 


Cars now run throagh these Lands from Lake Superior 
LOCAL DIRECTORS. 


to Dakota. Price of land close to track $4 to $8 per 
acre; further away $2.50to $4. Seven Years? 

E. M. Arcurpatp, H.B.M. Consvu, Chairman. 

A. A. Low, of A. A. Low & in" 











Credit 3 Warrantee Deeds ; Northern Pacific 7-30 
Bonds, now selling at par, received for land at 
$1.10. No other unoccupied Lands present such 
advantages to settlers. 
Soldiers under the New Law (March, 1872) get 
m. 5. JAFFRAY, of E. S. Jaflray & Co. 160 acres FREE, near the railroad, by one or two 
Ricuarp Irvin, of Richard Irvin & Co. years’ residence. 
Pavip SaLomon, No. 11 West 38th Street. TRANSPORTATION AT REDUCED 
J. Boorman Jounston, of J. Boorman Johnston & | RATES furnished from all principal points East to 
Co. purchasers of Railroad Lands, and to Settlers on Goy- 
Jas. Stuart, of J. & J. Stuart. ernment Homesteads. Purchasers, their wives and 
* ame . children carried free over the Northern Pacific 
Road. Now is the time for Settlers and Colonies to 
get Railroad Lands and Government Homesteads 
close to the track. 
Send for Pamphlet containing full information, 
map and copy of New Homestead Law. Address 
INSURANCE CO. of NEW Y LAND DEPARTMENT NORTHERN 
: % ORK. |, \Ciric RAILROAD, ST. PAUL, MINN., 
Office, No. 135 Broadway. 


or £3 FIFTE AVENUE, cor. NINTHEST., 
New York! 





Cash Capital, $2,500,000.0G 
Assets, July 1, 1873, 4,408,573.75 
Liabilities, 365,564.32 
Abstract of the Fortieth Semi-Annual Statement, 
showing the Assets of the Company on the first day 
of July, 1873: 
ee ae 231, 
Bonds and Mortgages, being first lien on a 


A.C. KAUFFMAN, 
BANKER 


and Dealer in Southern Securities 
Charleston, S. C. 





Real Estate, worth $4,838,000........ . 7,844,700 00 
Loans = —. payable on demand 

_(market value of Securities, $181,724)... 147,7 wr UN < Norte SON STOC 
United States Stocks (market value)... .. 1,734,075 00 Cc 4, ns penny - Bacco boy cme 
State Bonds.......... eeeteacacscacce, Sa? oe ee ee eee 
Interest due on Ist July, i873... 7 59,326 35 | 1nd Sold 


Balance in hand of Agents. 243'386 BT Orders for Investment Securities C: vefully Exe 
Bille Receivable .... ................... 13,726 65 | cute "IDEN “ou iS 
Salvages, and other Miscellancous item . _&8"" Collections of DIV IDENDS, ' ‘OUPONS, 
Prouilame due and encollected on Poll. fe a Ms abet Ragga mad. up. all points 
ies i ry ~n ¢ « '° 
cles leaned at this Office 20,953 54 CORRESPONDENTS of this house, may rely 





TEE GALAXY) PARIS MILLINERY. 


the Family. — 


IT CONTAINS THOUGHTFUL ARTI- MME. FERRERO, 
CLES BY ABLEST WR TERS. 


IT CONTAINS SKETCHES OF LIFE |NO. 7 WEST THIRTIETH STREET, 
AND ADVENTURE. 

IT HAS SERIAL STORIES BY OUR 
BEST NOVELISTS. 

IT HAS = STORIES IN EACH 


>. | tpon having their busizess attended to with fidclit 
wii ars ceiteiationiiais eye $4,408,573 75 tnd Manche | : +i panic y 
RLES J. MARTIN, P " ‘ew YorK CoxREsPcNDENTS: HEN CLEWS 
3. H. WASHBURN, secy. CO, KOUNTZE BROTHEH?: 








Has now an elegant assortment of 
NUMBER 


The Newest Styles of Bonnets, 
IN EACH NUMBER IS A COMPLETE 
REVIEW OF THE WORLD OF AND 


LITERATURE. 
IT Is A BLESSING TO ANY FAMILY. ROUND HATS ’ 
Now IS THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE ! Suitable for the season. 
Price 35 Cents per Number Choice Flowers, Feathers, Veils, Ac. 
SUBSCRIPTION PRICE.......... $4 PER YEAR 


Send for Prospectus, _—- . - - 
SE « 00. wy) HUGH B. JACKSON, 


AMERICAN "penaaOeOLie?: a ta a | IMPORTER AND DEALER IN 

A) AD ST: a Monthly —s > wal Se 

Literary Register, and Repository of Notes and | E NG L IS H 8 PEC I ALT IES, 

Queries.—“* The American BrBiopo.tst, in addition | Viz. : panel Sauces, Biscuits, Ete, 

to a great variety of interesting literary announce- | FRENCH WINES, 

ments, abounds with bibliographical and antiquarian | From medium to higher grade, viz. : 

details; which cannot fail to gratify the curiosity of | CHAMPAGNES, CLARETS, BURGUNDIES, Etc. 

the patient book-worm.”—N. Y. Tribune. | Pate’s Roquefort Cheese, Etc. Also constantly 
Subscription, $1 pe. year. Send stamp for speci- | on hand a large variety of all the leading brands of 

men number. HAVANA CIGARS. 

J. SABIN & SONS, $4 Nassau Street. N. ¥. (182 FIFTH AVENUE. 


Particular attention paid to orders. 


























